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CONVOCATION ADDRESS' 


By the late President LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN 


HE opening convocation of the univer- 
sity year is held for the purpose of welcom- 
ing new students to the university. For 
many years the president of the university 
has been expected to deliver the address of 
welcome. Last year for the first time in 
seventeen years I was compelled to forego 
this pleasure because of illness. The ad- 
dress was delivered by Dean Ford, who had 
been elected acting president of the univer- 
sity for the year. Upon some other occasion 
and in some other way I hope to pay tribute 
to him and to his associates for the progress 
which the university made during the year. 
It was so significant that I am almost con- 
vinced that it would be a good thing if the 
administrative officers of the university, cer- 
tainly the president, were compelled to take 
a leave of absence onee every five years. 
Their strength would be renewed and they 
would have ample opportunity, free from 
the restraints and responsibilities of office, 
to read, to reflect on education and to visit 
other educational institutions, and their sue- 
cessors in their absence would bring fresh 
points of view to the administrative posts 
they were filling. 

In his opening address a year ago Dean 
Ford called the attention of the incoming 
students to the importance of high ideals, 
right habits and sound character. Even 


' Unfinished address written for the opening con- 
vocation of the University of Minnesota on Sep- 
tember 29, 1938. Dr. Coffman died on September 
22, 1938, 


manners, dress and one’s speech are matters 
that can not be ignored by persons who wish 
to get on in the world. Young people are 
not always thoughtful about these matters. 
There is a feeling, too common in college 
circles, that slovenly speech, slovenly dress 
and exotic habits are marks of smartness. 
Dean Ford did not mean to imply that col- 
lege students should cultivate stilted speech 
or become the victims of artificial manner- 
isms. His was a plea for those manners and 
customs and forms of speech for which good 
breeding and a college education call. He 
would have every one who goes out from the 
university bear the stamp and wear the 
insignia of a cultured person. 

The university, of course, is primarily a 
seat of learning. It devotes a minimum of 
its time and thought to the conduct of its 
students. And yet the institution is per- 
meated and saturated with ideals of thought 
and standards of conduct which one can 
scarcely escape; if he does escape them the 
loss is irretrievable and permanent. As a 
seat of learning the university is constantly 
in search of new knowledge, and it is equally 
concerned with the improvement of con- 
ditions that will insure a mastery of 
knowledge. 

One can not be here long without learning 
that there are many forces upon the campus 
that influence and affect the life and conduct 
of the student body. Perhaps the most 
active of these forces is that which is com- 
monly called the student life of the univer- 
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sity. The student life is composed of all 
sorts of associations, societies, clubs, groups 


and activities largely, if not entirely, under. 


the control of the students themselves. 
These are competing for membership and 
propose programs. Some of these organi- 
zations and societies are designed to con- 
tribute to the intellectual development of 
their members; others are purely social in 
character; and a few have programs of re- 
form which they wish to promote. No one 
can escape the student life of the university. 
Indeed, no one should undertake to escape 
it. There are, in fact, persons who will 
maintain that the friendships and the con- 
tacts which one establishes through student 
organizations are more important than what 


one learns in the classroom. This is an 
overstatement of the situation. One might 
become a prominent student leader. He 


might belong to all or practically all the 
leading student organizations; he might 
leave a name at the university for the re- 
forms and causes which he advocated and 
promoted; yes, he might have his name 
memorialized for his student leadership, and 
still fail in the university. 

I look upon the student activities as one 
of the most liberalizing of the educational 
forces of the university. I know too well 
that life is not all obligations and responsi- 
bilities. I would say, therefore, that per- 
haps the most dynamic, certainly the most 
inescapable influence determining student 
conduct is student life itself. I have 
known students who failed to win an Oxford 
scholarship because they lived too exclusive 
and solitary a life; I have known students, 
on the other hand, who failed to win an 
Oxford scholarship because they devoted 
entirely too much attention to student life. 
It is apparent that a vast deal of judgment 
must be exercised as to the amount and kind 
of activities in which one can engage. But 
if one bears in mind his own interests, his 
ambitions and his limitations, and if at the 
same time he insists that what he does shall 
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contribute to his own development, his par. 
ticipation in student activities is not likely 
to be too meager nor too dissipating. 

In addition to the student life the univer. 
sity itself presents a many-sided program of 
dramatics, music, lectures and convocations, 
all of an educational character of a high 
order. It has been said, and rightly, that 
it is possible for one to secure a liberal edu- 
cation without attending any classes. The 
attention of all incoming students is called 
especially to the fact that the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra plays a series of con- 
certs on the campus, that the university 
maintains its own musical course, that the 
convocations are held weekly at the eleven- 
thirty o’clock hour on Thursdays, that fine 
art displays are arranged periodically in 
the university gallery and that unusual 
facilities are available for the recreation and 
health of the members of the student body. 

Failure to attend the concerts and lec- 
tures, and similar programs, with some de- 
gree of regularity, means that one has neg- 
lected an unusual opportunity. The uni- 
versity spares no pains, or money, in its 
efforts to make all these opportunities as 
educational as possible. Here again, how- 
ever, it must be said that one could attend 
all the performances of the dramatic clubs, 
all the concerts, hear all the convocation 
speakers and still fail in the university just 
as he would fail if he did nothing but par- 
ticipate in student activities. 

We can not, therefore, overlook the fact, 
nor must it be forgotten, that the primary 
function of the university is to offer pro- 
grams of study for the intellectual growth 
of the student body. While everything 
associated with the university, including the 
student activities and those activities of a 
miscellaneous character which the univer- 
sity itself provides, should be justified in 
terms of their educational significance, it 
is true that not any one of these activities, 
nor all of them combined, constitutes the 
university. Reduced to its lowest terms, the 
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university consists of teachers and students ; 
it is a place for study, for reflection, for 
mastery of subject-matter, for intellectual 
achievement. 

Every student should grow in the power 
of self-mastery. He will make at least three 
records while he is a member of the univer- 
sity community. One, on his fellows and 
associates, another on his own nervous sys- 
tem and the third on the books of the uni- 
versity. The reputation which one estab- 
lishes as a result of contact with his asso- 
ciates and through his performances in class 
or laboratory, is of vast importance to him 
both here and later on. It should not be 
necessary to say that good manners, common 
courtesy, correct speech and proper habits 
are still regarded as much as they ever were 
as important elements of character. The 
reputation one establishes is, of 
course, Subject to change. One can improve 
it or he can detract from it; but the steadier 
and more substantial it is, the more trust- 
worthy one appears to be; the sounder his 
conduct, and the cleaner his living, the 
better his reputation will be. 

The record which one makes on his own 
nervous system, however, is more indelible. 


which 


While it can be changed, it is more difficult 
to modify it. It is more difficult to modify 
it than to modify the reputation one estab- 


Habits are not easily overcome. It 
is for this reason that one should, as early 
as possible, establish definite habits of study. 
Slipshod work will produce slipshod results. 


lishes. 


Thorough and meticulous work will help to 
make a careful mind more eareful. One 
kind of study disintegrates human char- 


acter, while the other builds it. 

Now and then some person filled with 
sympathy for youth says the student should 
not do anything that he does not wish to do. 
He should study only the things he is inter- 
ested in. He should map out his own pro- 
cram and follow it irrespective of the wishes 
of his elders. What kind of lawyers, what 
kind of teachers, what kind of doctors, in- 
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deed, what kind of scholars or of scientists 
would we have if the experience of the staff 
were discarded and complete and unquali- 
fied liberty were granted students to study 
what and when they wished? To say that 
interest is the basis of attention is only half 
the truth ; the other truth is that one may be- 
come interested in the things that he attends 
to. Indeed, the largest interests one posses- 
ses, the most abiding, the most deep-seated, 
the most far-reaching interests are those that 
correspond to the fields in which one has the 
greatest mastery. There is no substitute for 
thoroughness. It has been demonstrated 
time and again that growth of mind and 
depth of interest bear a close and intimate 
relationship to the degree of mastery that 
one enjoys in a given field. One may evade 
or escape the reputation which he has estab- 
lished among his fellows, but he can never 
escape from himself. 

The record which you will leave upon the 
books is a permanent record. It will never 
be changed. It is a record which can be 
copied and sent to your parents or to other 
institutions or to possible employers. It is 
based upon the estimate which the staff have 
of the competency, ability and achievement 
of the student. 

It is difficult, of course, to determine 
which of these records is the most important. 
Not any one of them can be neglected with- 
out great loss to the individual. I suppose 
one could conceive of a university in which 
no records were kept and in which no 
degrees or diplomas were granted. There 
have been such institutions. But in this 
day and age we still believe in posting 
records that show the achievement and prog- 
ress of students. 

As I said a few minutes ago, there are 
those in every educational institution who 
believe that it matters little what a student 
thinks about so long as he uses his wits. 
They assume that a great deal of discussion 
in a class is an indication of great achieve- 
ment by the members of the class. But 
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there are others who have long since learned 
that certain subjects are preparatory to 
others and that certain things must be 
mastered before one can attempt success- 
fully subjects which follow naturally. 

Some subjects are so fundamentally im- 
portant that a knowledge of them is essen- 
tial if one expects to go on. Engineering 
would be impossible without mathematics, 
and the study of the health sciences would be 
futile without some knowledge of chemistry 
and biology. Even economics can not be 
understood without some notion of the phi- 
losophies that are to-day, and have been 
for many years, struggling for supremacy. 
Courses in wit-sharpening may neglect hu- 
man experience. Students thus trained may 
have more aplomb, but they will lack the 
schooling in thorough habits of learning and 
reflection and that maturity of mind which 
are so essential to sound scholarship and to 
understanding. 

Only by accurate reflection based upon 
careful study and an accumulation and 
winnowing of facts, is our knowledge in- 
creased. The monk Mendel, with his tall 
peas and his short peas, put questions to 
the visible facts and perceived a new knowl- 
Grimm thought about the 


edge. Jakob 
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aspirate and stop sounds in the Indo-Euro. 
pean languages; Karl Verner, about the ae. 
cents preceding these sounds; Boyle, about 
eapillarity. Mendel’s law, Grimm’s law, 
Verner’s law, Boyle’s law, and many other 
laws, you will learn about and must learn 
about if your educational career is to be 
significant. How magnificent the opportu. 
nity which lies ahead of you! A small 
monk with his peas, a scholar with his words 
in the mouth and on the page, a scientist 
with his test-tubes—it is such men whose 
names are attached to a truth. 

Well learned and imaginatively thought 
upon, any of the central studies in the vari- 
ous curricula is the best gateway that a stu- 
dent can find into liberal broadmindedness. 
The student who nibbles here and there in 
his courses but chews no meat goes away 
with many tastes but little nourishment. 
His reflections on a subject with which he is 
only slightly familiar are slight indeed. 
Let him narrow his attention in college so 
that in a small way he may master one im- 
portant field. If he does, the chances are 
that as an alumnus he will continue to read 
and to grow. The delights of the mind are 
mature delights; they are delights that ex- 
pand with intellectual experience. 


DE JUVENTUTE'’ 


By Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Patrick Francis MurpuHy, whose wit was 
quite unique, used to say that the only fault 
he had to find with youth was that it comes 
so early in life. His notion was that youth 
would be both more interesting and more 
enjoyable if it came after there had been 
sufficient experience of life to increase its 
interest and its enjoyment. Murphy man- 
aged to carry his own youth forward to the 
very end of his life. He never lost its joy- 

1 An address delivered at the opening of the 185th 
year of Columbia University, September 28, 1938. 








ousness, its eagerness or its charm, its zest 
for play or its enthusiasm. In this experi- 
ence of his personality there is a lesson for 
all of us. 

Youth has excited the interest and the 
affection of mankind from the very begit- 
ning of time. This is in part due to its 
early helplessness, its immaturity and its 
almost limitless promise. The ancient Ko- 
mans marked a stage in the development of 
youth by the substitution of the toga virilis 
for the toga praetexta. He who had been 
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looking backward toward the eradle was 
hereafter to look forward toward the years 
of maturity and accomplishment. 

Youth offers to civilized mankind not only 
invitation, but also strongest moral appeal, 
to be given enrichment, opportunity, gui- 
dance, instruction and discipline, in order 
that its years may not be wasted or its 
boundless potentialities for excellence either 
lessened or lost. The controlling fact is that 
no matter how early in life youth may come, 
to-day it comes very late in the history of 
civilization and therefore has an immense 
amount to learn and to be taught before it 
can have any reasonable chance of reaching 
an excellence of its own and performing a 
service worthy of the time in which it finds 
itself. It is during youth that those habits 
of mind, of manners and of morals are 
formed which multiply the power to gain 
a useful and a satisfying place in the world 
and to achieve a personality which alone 
can make life worth living. 

All this means that youth is dependent 
upon its elders and that its elders in turn 
have a peremptory obligation toward youth. 
The instrumentalities for the exercise of this 
obligation are the family, the school and the 
church, and of these the family is the fore- 
One of the saddest happenings of the 
past half-century is the weakening of each 
and all of these three agencies and influ- 
ences In everything which has to do with the 
guidance and discipline of youth. Family 
influence, the outgrowth of deepest affec- 
tion, should be the most obvious and the 
most powerful of all those upon which youth 
must depend. The family ean rarely give 
formal instruetion, but it may give and it 
should give that guidance and discipline in 
manners and in morals which early in life 
can set a standard of conduct which will not 
be departed from as the years pass. 

The school is in all essentials an adjunct 
to the family and not a substitute for it. In 
planning formal instruction, the school must 
in its turn insist upon those standards of 


most. 
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manners and of morals which presumably 
the family has already made clear, and 
must strengthen those standards by all the 
many means which the school has at its dis- 
posal. The crude notion that it is progres- 
sive to throw youth out into the world as 
if it were a young animal to depend only 
on its own natural resources is one of the 
most tiresome and most reactionary of the 
many crudities which in these days attach 
themselves to educational theory and prac- 
tice. It is admittedly difficult, particularly 
in our great urban populations, to discover 
or to maintain any cooperating relationship 
between the family and the school, but that 
is all the more reason why the attempt to 
rediscover and establish that relationship 
should be made. Any true and satisfactory 
education is made immensely difficult with- 
out it. 

The third influence, which is the church, 
has, with certain obvious exceptions, also 
weakened during the past generation. Re- 
ligious instruction and religious discipline 
have greatly lessened in these later years 
and much that was taken for granted a gen- 
eration or two ago is quite unknown to the 
youth of to-day. 

All this means that those defects and de- 
ficiencies which so many seem to find in 
youth are in reality the fault of its elders. 
It is because the family, the school and the 
church have not separately and in ecoopera- 
tion continued to assert constructive influ- 
ence and discipline in all that relates to 
habits of mind, to manners and to morals, 
that youth is just now subject to so great an 
amount of criticism. 

As a matter of fact, youth has probably 
not changed at all. What have changed are 
the relations in which youth stands to its 
elders, and for that change youth itself can 
in no wise be held responsible. The over- 
flowing spirit of youth shows itself in a 
score of charming and attractive ways. It 
abounds in quick and sincere emotion, in 
vitality both of mind and of body, in zeal 
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for sport, for physical exercise and for all 
sorts and kinds of expressions of personal 
power and ambition. Youth continues to 
furnish, as it always has furnished, the force 
for its own improvement and development, 
but the material upon which that force is to 
work must be provided by youth’s elders. 

So it is that the American college has long 
since come to occupy a vitally important 
place in the training of our nation’s youth. 
The college rests upon the family and the 
school, and needs the cooperation of the 
church. It receives youth at just about the 
time when the ancient Roman parent pro- 
vided for his son the toga virilis, and for 
three or four years it inspires, it instructs, 
it disciplines, in order that those may be 
years of abundance in the life of that youth 
of to-day which must take responsibility for 
its share in the guidance of the civilization 
of to-morrow. 

The true task of the college is made more 
difficult than would otherwise be the case 
by the persistent confusion which exists, 
particularly in the United States, between 
the college and the university. The college 
is the important and wholly indispensable 
link between the family, the school and the 
church, on the one hand, and the university 
on the other. The college is the bridge be- 
tween the school and the university, and it 
reflects in the character and organization 
of its work this particular function and rela- 
tionship. Failure to distinguish between the 
college and the university is increased not 
only by persistent misuse and misapplica- 
tion of the word university, but by that or- 
ganization of higher education which has 
developed in the United States during the 
past half-century and by its difference from 
the historie organization of higher educa- 
tion in the older European countries. In 
France the lycée, in Italy the liceo and in 
Germany the Gymnasium, which have their 
roots in the same soil as does the American 
secondary school, reach up into part of the 
field of education which in the United States 
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is cultivated by the college. Unless these 
differences of educational organization be 
understood, confusion of thought is certain 
to follow comparison between the European 
and the American systems of school, college 
and university organization and training. 
In the American college youth comes to 
its full flowering. Here it gains the knowl- 
edge and the insight that are possible to a 
maturing mind in wide and widely differing 
fields of intellectual accomplishment: the 
ancient classics and the source of the con- 
tinuing power of Greece and Rome in mod- 
ern civilization ; the development of system- 
atic thought in the fields of philosophy, of 
religion and of the natural and experi- 
mental sciences; the outstanding achieve- 
ments in the fine arts; acquaintance with 
the languages and literatures of those peo- 
ples which have played so large a part in 
Western civilization, the French, the Ger- 
man, the Spanish and the Italian; close 
study of the language, the literature and 
the political and social organization of the 
English-speaking peoples in order that 
present-day interests and problems, intellee- 
tual, social and political, may be understood 
in their due proportion and in their entirety 
—these are the powerful and attractive 
forces which the college brings to bear upon 
those youths who are so fortunate as to 
enjoy its advantages and its opportunities. 
The reason why that instruction, that 
training and that discipline which the 
wisely ordered college aims to give is de- 
scribed as a liberal education is that it is 
the training befitting a free man who is to 
live his life in a freely ordered social, eco- 
nomic and political state. Otherwise, youth 
would be taught not how to be free but how 
to obey. No liberal education is possible in 
the present-day totalitarian states since !t 
is fundamental to their policy, and indeed 
to their continued existence, that all youth 
be cast in a common mold and that absolute 
obedience and conformity be given the place 
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which we have been so glad to reserve for 
liberty. 

A liberal education has and can have no 
direct relationship to preparation for any 
specific calling in life. It is sufficiently 
broad to serve as the foundation for every 
form of what is called vocational training, 
and it enormously inereases the potentiality 
of that vocational training in whatever field. 
But vocational training is something quite 
distinet from liberal education and must 
never be confused with it, much less substi- 
tuted for it. Where eonditions and limita- 
tions are such that any opportunity for lib- 
eral education is denied to youth, then no 
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effort must be spared to make good this un- 
happy deficiency later in life, through con- 
tinuation schools and organized provision 
for adult education. Adequate provision of 
such opportunities is already in the making, 
but it still lacks intelligent and effective 
organization and direction. 

Youth rarely needs to be made conscious 
of its youthfulness. It is rather apt to be 
proud of that youthfulness and to seek con- 
stantly for opportunities to manifest that 
pride. This isa healthy and a hopeful sign. 
There is no surer prophecy for an excellent 
to-morrow than a notably vigorous, ambi- 
tious and intelligent youth of to-day. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE IBERO-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 
AccorpDING to World Education, the Ibero- 

American Institute of the University of Puerto 

Rico, which was organized by several members 

of the faculty in 1933 and was officially estab- 


lished in 1935, funetions in cooperation with the 
Department of Social Sciences of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the university. 

The Ibero-Ameriecan Institute aims to estab- 
lish in Puerto Rieo a center of inter-American 
studies with special emphasis laid on the con- 
tributions of the Iberian nations to the eiviliza- 
tion and culture of the New World. The Uni- 


versity of Puerto Rieo which, with its privi- 
leged geographical position at the crossroads 
of the Americas offering unusual advantages 
and possibilities for the accomplishment of its 
program, was founded in 1903, has rapidly 
become one of the leading educational institu- 
tions of the West Indies; a most promising 
center in which to study the main cultural cur- 
rents of the American continent. 

The development of an Ibero-American library 


has been one of the immediate tasks of the in- 
stitute. In Puerto Rico there is a lack of good 
material on Ibero-America, the local collections 
being insufficient and incomplete. The institute 


began, therefore, an extensive correspondence 
With universities, institutes, literary societies 
and ministries in Spain, Portugal and Ibero- 


America in order to obtain their full coopera- 
tion and generous help in collecting representa- 
tive books from each country. After five years 
of unceasing effort, the institute can congratulate 
itself upon having accomplished part of its li- 
brary program. At present, a continuous inflow 
of books, pamphlets, magazines and publications 
of all kinds is gradually enriching its collection, 
which has been placed in a section of the new 
library building of the University of Puerto 
Rico. 

In addition to the organization of the Ibero- 
American library, the institute has initiated firm 
cultural relationships with the rest of the Amer- 
icas by bringing distinguished scholars to Puerto 
Rico. In the spring of 1936, M. Dantes Belle- 
garde, a distinguished Haitian diplomat and man 
of letters, visited the island under the auspices 
of the Ibero-American Institute to deliver a 
series of lectures on modern Haiti at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 

A CODE FOR THE GOOD CITIZEN OF 
THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 

At the 1937 convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Officers a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a statement which would 
embody some of the ideals of citizenship of the 
association. The committee appointed was com- 
posed of Walter E. Myer, chairman; Fred J. 
Kelly; Charles F. Merton; Arthur Renquist and 


Don Clawson. The statement decided upon was 
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given the title of “A Code for the Good Citizen 
of the American High School.” The committee 
submitted the code at the 1938 annual convention 
held in New York City on June 28, 29 and 30. 


It is as follows: 


I realize that, as a student in an American high 
school, I owe an obligation to parents or relatives 
whose sacrifices have given me the foundations upon 
which I am building, to the school which offers me 
an opportunity to develop my natural powers, and 
to the community which makes my educational ad- 
vantages possible, to my country which gives me 
liberty under law, and to my own future as an 
individual and a citizen. 

As a token of my determination honorably to dis- 
charge this obligation, I promise: 

That I will use the facilities offered by the class- 
room to enlarge and broaden my interests, to in- 
crease my knowledge, to bring me closer to truth, 
and to cultivate habits of industry and sound 
thinking. 

That I will broaden my sympathies and practice 
the arts of sociability, true friendliness and help- 
fulness in my home, in the school and in all my 
associations; avoiding snobbishness in my own con- 
duct and condemning it in others. 

That I will develop habits of reading and con- 
versing which will broaden my culture and enable 
me better to understand the problems of community, 
state and nation. 

That I will carry on discussions in and out of the 
classroom, not to overcome opponents and gratify 
my pride but that I may grow in knowledge and 
wisdom. 

That I will avoid every form of cheating or dis- 
honesty and will undertake to discourage all dis- 
honorable practices. 

That I will obey every rule or law of school, city, 
state and nation, reserving the right to criticize 
rules and laws constructively, but respecting them 
so long as they prevail. 

That I will use my powers and influence for the 
common good. 

That TI will pursue happiness myself and strive 
to establish conditions under which happiness and 
opportunity may be hopefully pursued by every one 
in my home, my school, my community, my country 
and the world. 


EXPENSES OF STUDENTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
It is reported in a circular issued by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which has followed for 
years a policy of keeping its educational costs 
as low as possible to state residents, that a stu- 
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dent can attend the university for as little as 
$330 for a school year—an average of $33 4 
month for 10 months. Figures contained in 
the circular show that the average amount spent 
by a student during one year in the university 
is $520, while the highest average is $840. 
Whether the cost is low, average or high depends 
entirely upon the student himself. 

These figures do not include university fees, 
nor do they include such items as railroad fares 
and clothing expenses, which are variable. They 
do include such items as board and room, laun- 
dry and sundry personal expenses. Board 
ranges from $190 to $320 per year, with $255 
average, while room rent ranges from $90 to 
$210 per year, with $120 average. 

A student may earn a part or all of his ex- 
penses while attending the university. Last year 
sixty per cent. of the entire student body earned 
part or all expenses. Many students work for 
board or room, or both, while others obtain eash 
jobs which help them to earn their way. 

No tuition is charged to residents of the state 
Only a small fee of $27.50 per semester is 
charged, which includes the infirmary fee and 
the Memorial Union fee. 

The regular tuition for non-residents is $100 
per semester, or $200 a year, but for the coming 
school year 1938-39 the University Board of 
Regents has arranged that for students who are 
residents of other states maintaining a university 
the annual fee be reduced from $200 to the 
reciprocal fee, that is, the fee charged by the 
other state university to Wisconsin residents, if 
the reciprocal fee is less than $200, or to $100, 
whichever is higher. 

This new regulation applies only to under- 
graduates who have had at least one year’s work 
on full programs at Wisconsin, and who have 
earned a scholastic average of two or more 
grade-points per credit of study taken, and to 
law, medical and graduate students who enter 
the university from accredited institutions with 
a scholastic average of two or more grade-points 
per credit, or its equivalent in the law school, 
in their last year’s work in the university. 

A COURSE IN THE APPRECIATION OF 


MUSIC AT THE CARNEGIE INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


. : 1] 
Tue Carnegie Institute of Technology will 
sponsor a course on the appreciation of musi¢ 
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in cooperation with Duquesne University, Mount 
Mercy College, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
the University of Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society. It will be condueted by Dr. 
John Erskine, who for thirty years was pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia University, and 
for ten years president of the Juilliard School of 
Music, who has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor. He will be assisted by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Fritz Reiner. 
The course will be elective, entitling each stu- 
dent who registers to one semester hour of col- 
lege credit. Students of all five colleges may 
enroll and the original eredit for the course 
viven by the Carnegie Institute will be trans- 
ferred to and accepted by all the other colleges. 
There will be sixteen lecture-coneerts in the 
series, Which will be held at Carnegie Music Hall 
on Tuesdays from 4:00 until 5:30 o’clock, be- 
ginning on November 29. It is believed that 
this is the first time that a major symphony 
orchestra under a distinguished conductor has 
been used to illustrate lectures in the apprecia- 
tion of musie given by an authority, for which 
attendance alone will justify the earning of 
credits toward graduation. No examination will 
be required. It is the first time that students 
of all colleges in the Pittsburgh district will be 
united in one classroom. All students desiring 
to enroll must pay a registration fee of $10. 
Dr. Erskine will begin his class work by illus- 
trating the various instruments of the symphony 
Later he will take up the works of 
the great composers, analyzing them in a man- 
ner designed to aid the students in their ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of the world’s best 


orchestra. 


musle, 

The course will be in no way related to the 
regular series of Friday evening and Saturday 
afternoon concerts given by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra throughout the season at Syria 
While the Erskine-Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony lecture course is intended especially for 
college sudents, the publie may take the course 
at the same fee, registering at the offices of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society. The registra- 
tion by the publie, however, will not be per- 
mitted until after the students of all the col- 
leges have had first opportunity to enroll. 


Mosque. 


lhe committee representing the five colleges 
includes: Glendinning Keeble, director of the 
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College of Fine Arts at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, chairman; Dr. M. I. J. Griffin, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, repre- 
senting Duquesne University; Sister Sebastian, 
Mount Merey College; Miss Helene Welker, 
Pennsylvania College for Women; R. H. Fitz- 
gerald, provost of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and Edward Specter, manager of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society. 


A PAN-AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AT LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

PuaANS for the establishment of a Pan-Amer- 
ican School of Agriculture as a unit of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity have been announced. It will be opened 
in September, 1939, and will be devoted to a 
study of the farm problems of South and Cen- 
tral America. 

Establishment of the school is one project 
of a proposed program of cooperation between 
Louisiana State University and the governments 
and universities of South and Central America 
which includes the exchange of students and 
instructors between Louisiana State University 
and universities of the Latin Americas and the 
erection of a Pan-American house on the Louisi- 
ana State University campus. The house will be 
used chiefly as a residence for students attending 
the university under the provisions of the ex- 
change policy. 

The ultimate goal of the program is to pro- 
mote better cultural, social and commercial re- 
lations between the United States and its Latin- 
American neighbors, a development urged by 
United States Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace in an address at the university on 
April 8. 

Announcement of the program was made by 
Dr. Smith following a conference at the univer- 
sity with Fernando Dahmen, Chilean consul at 
New Orleans, and a subsequent conference in 
New Orleans, in which a number of the univer- 
sity faculty and twenty-five members of the con- 
sular corps in New Orleans participated. Mr. 
Wallace has approved the plan and on the ocea- 
sion of the conference in New Orleans Cordell 
Hull, United States Secretary of State, wired 
his “hope for success of inter-American cultural 


and educational program.” 
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Details are being worked out by Dean J. G. 
Lee, Jr., of the College of Agriculture, members 
of his faculty and Dr. Charles W. Pipkin, dean 
of the Graduate School. Of interest in this 
connection is the Pan-American Congress on 
agriculture and live stock, which will be held at 
the university in 1940. 


A RADIO INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS 

A Rapio Institute for Teachers, designed to 
show how educational programs can be utilized 
as an aid to classroom teaching, has been estab- 
lished by the Columbia Broadeasting System in 
connection with its “American School of the 
Air.” 

This is the first permanent body organized to 
demonstrate the possibilities of radio in the 
schoolroom. About 700 teachers will be invited 
to attend the regular Monday program in the 
school’s curriculum, “Frontiers of Democracy,” 
which will be broadeast at New York Playhouse 
No. 1 from 2:30 to 3:00 pe. m., EST. The in- 
stitute began its work with the opening of the 
tenth season on October 10. 

A group of those who have found radio a 
useful medium in classroom work will be heard 
informal round-table discussion of the 
broadcast, the reaction of the class to it and 
their own methods. After this the teachers in 
the audience will be invited to participate in a 
mass panel of criticism and questioning. 

This institute was formed as the result of the 
realization that one of the greatest barriers to a 
wider adoption of “School of the Air” broad- 
casts by teachers throughout the country was the 
lack of training in the utilization of the pro- 
grams. The teachers who have used them are all 
self-trained. These self-trained experts will be 
invited to participate in the panel discussions 
that precede the audience discussion. 

Two experiments which were considered suc- 


in an 


cessful have already been made along lines that 
will be used. The first was at Atlantie City last 
February where 3,000 superintendents of schools 
watched the demonstration, and the other was in 
New York in June when the convention of the 
National Education Association was in progress. 
The National Education Association, with a 
membership of 750,000, and the Progressive 
Education Association, with 10,000, are collab- 
orating with “School of the Air” in the organi- 
zation of the institute. 
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Dr. William C. Bagley, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, chairman of the board of 
consultants of the “American School of the 
Air,” will be the chairman at the first meeting, 
October 10. Beginning a week later, Sterling 
Fisher, director of education and talks of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, is to take over 
the chair. William N. Robson, who is known 
for his “Columbia Workshop” dramatizations, 
will direct the dramatized portions of “Fron- 
tiers of Democracy.” It is planned to invite a 
different group of teachers and students for the 
classroom discussions which are to follow the 
broadeasts each Monday. 


INSTITUTE ON ADULT EDUCATION 
AT SIMMONS COLLEGE 

Unber the joint sponsorship of the School of 
Library Science and the Planning Board of the 
Massachusetts Library Association, the New 
England Library Institute on Adult Edueation 
was held at Simmons College from September 12 
to 16. 

The program of the institute was planned to 
center attention upon the practical problems in- 
volved in organizing library services in the field 
of adult education. Professor Harry A. Over- 
street, head of the department of philosophy of 
the College of the City of New York, opened the 
institute with a series of three lectures, his sub- 
jects being: “Adult Education: A New American 
Conviction”; “How Shall We Teach Adults?”; 
and “The Library Becomes a Leader in the New 
Movement.” 

Against the excellent background drawn by 
Professor Overstreet, Miss Jennie M. Flexner, 
readers’ adviser, New York Public Library, and 
secretary, The American Association for Adult 
Education, set the many practical problems of 
library service to adult readers. Her five lec- 
tures were built around the following topics: 
“Functions. The Place of the Library in Rela- 
tion to Community Needs for Adult Education,” 
“Internal Relationships,” “Readers’ Interviews 
and Records,” “List Making for Individuals 
and Groups” and “Trends—What Lies Ahead?” 

Each of Miss Flexner’s lectures was followed 
by an hour of questions and discussion, through 
which the general work of the institute was 
related to many practical problems of individual 
librarians. 

In the Friday morning session, Miss Dorothy 
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Rowden, editor of Special Publications, The 
American Association for Adult Education, 
traced briefly the history of the association and 
described its activities. Her lecture demon- 
strated the desirability of librarian participa- 
tion in the work of the association. A second 
speaker on the program was Miss Margery 
C. Quigley, librarian, Montelair, N. J., Pub- 
lic Library, who spoke on the subject, “A Li- 
brary Program in Action.” Whereas Miss Flex- 
ner’s lectures had centered primarily upon the 
library’s services to readers within the library, 
they were supplemented by Miss Quigley, who 
emphasized library cooperation with various 
organizations and groups in the community. 

The closing session was a luncheon meeting 
at which Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, professor of 
ceology at Harvard University and president of 
the Boston Adult Education Center was the 
The title of his lecture was “Prog- 
nostication.” In the course of his remarks he 
joined with others emphasizing the opportunity 
and responsibility of the publie library in the 
future development of adult education. 

More than a hundred librarians, representing 
all the New England states, cooperated with the 


speaker. 


guest speakers to make the institute successful. 
No proceedings will be published. 


COLLEGE COURSES OPEN TO THE 
PUBLIC AT YALE UNIVERSITY 
TEN college courses are open to the general 
public this year at the department of education 
of the Yale Graduate School. These courses, 
arranged primarily for teachers, are being made 


available to the publie because of their wide gen- 
eral interest. Information concerning them may 
be obtained from the Registrar, Department of 
Education, 28 Hillhouse Avenue. 


Professor Harry Rudin, of the department of 
history, gives a eourse on “World Problems,” 
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which will consist of a study of current events 
as reported in the newspapers, with an attempt 
to fit them into an historical perspective. Stu- 
dents will read a daily newspaper and will write 
an essay at the end of the term on some eurrent 
problem. 

Professor Jack R. Crawford’s course deals 
with the literature of Victorian England. It 
will inelude a survey of some of the principal 
types of literature in the Victorian era. Stu- 
dents will read Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Vic- 
toria” and “Eminent Victorians.” In addition 
they will prepare a paper based on a study of a 
particular author or a particular type of liter- 
ature or a particular decade. 

Dr. Orval H. Mowrer’s course on “The Child 
and Society” is intended for parents, social 
workers, teachers and others concerned with the 
care and training of children. This course offers 
an analysis of the process through which chil- 
dren become socialized in our culture. The two 
major consequences of faulty socialization, de- 
linqueney and the psychoneuroses will be dis- 
eussed and illustrated by selected case histories. 
The meaning and management of common “be- 
havior problems” will be considered. 

Miss Elizabeth Chase, docent in the Yale Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts, offers a course on the “His- 
tory of Medieval and Renaissance Art.” This 
includes a survey of the architecture, sculpture 
and painting of Europe in the Early-Christian, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothie and Renaissance 
periods, from about a.p. 400 to 1700, with 
special emphasis on the Renaissance in Italy. 
Instruction is through lectures illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

The other courses deal with “Creative Music,” 
“Law and Social Work,” “Fundamentals of 
Geography,” “Interviewing Techniques,” “Fun- 
damentals of Speech” and “Museum Tech- 
niques.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. SamueL Howarp Arcuer, for the past 
eleven years president of Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Ga., has presented his resignation to 
the board of trustees. He has been on leave of 
absence for the past twenty-one months on ac- 
count of poor health. Dr. Charles D. Hubert, 
director of the School of Religion, who has been 


acting president since March, 1937, will continue 
in this capacity until President Archer’s suc- 
cessor has been named. 


THE ReverEND A. S. Rosensercer, for the 
past three years president of Bluffton College, 
Ohio, has resigned on account of ill health. 
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JOSEF HorMANN has resigned as director of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, a 
post which he has filled for twelve years, on 
the ground that the directorial work “absorbed 
a great deal of time, and interfered with other 


musical interests.” 


Dr. GeorGE A. WARFIELD, professor of eco- 
nomies at the University of Denver, who from 
1913 to 1938 served the university as dean of 
the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finanee, 
has retired because of ill health. 


GLEN FEATHERSTON, superintendent of schools 
at Huntsville, Mo., has been named director of 
the research division of the Missouri State De- 
partment of Education. Mr. Featherston takes 
the place of Dr. Arty Smith, who resigned to 
accept a position at Phillips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma. 


New members of the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, include: Dr. Harold 
J. Laski, professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of London, who will be a visiting pro- 
fessor; Dr. Edwin A. Lee, secretary of the Na- 
tional Oceupation Conference and superinten- 
dent of schools, San Francisco, who will con- 
duct courses in the vocational field; Arthur 
Lisman, educational director of the Art Gallery 
of Toronto, who will be a member of the depart- 
art education, and Dr. Earl C. Me- 
Cracken, of the Iowa State College, who will 


ment of 


teach three courses in household engineering. 


At Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., the fol- 
lowing appointments have been announced: Dr. 
Sherman W. Brown, of the Central Y. M. C. A. 
College of Chicago, professor of modern Jan- 
guages and chairman of the department; Ken- 
neth R. Umfleet, professor of musie education 
and student teaching at Albion College, pro- 
fessor of piano and instrumental music; Cam- 
eron King, of Sweet Briar College, Va., assis- 
tant professor of speech and director of the 
Knox Theater; Dr. Leonard O’Bryon, of the 
department of foreign languages at Baker Uni- 
versity, assistant librarian and assistant pro- 
fessor of history; Thomas W. Williams, chair- 
man of the school of musie at South Dakota 
Wesleyan 


choral music; Dr. Brookway D. Roberts, of 


University, professor of voice and 


Wayland, Iowa, professor of hygiene, college 
physician and director of student health. 
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Dr. FriepRiCH SPIEGELBERG, formerly as. 
sistant professor at the Technical University of 
Dresden, has been appointed visiting lecturer 
in philosophy at Columbia University. He wil] 
direct studies of philosophical problems in the 
interpretation of Indian and Chinese religious 
texts. 


Dr. Harotp H. DuNHAM, of the staff of 
New College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of history at Wagner (Col- 
lege, Staten Island, N. Y. He succeeds Dr. 
Burleigh C. Rodick, who has been appointed 
assistant professor of international law at 
Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


Dr. VerRA ButTier, of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education at Connecticut College, and 
Dr. Florence Warner, recently director of the 
Department of Public Welfare in Arizona, has 
become professor of social science and acting 
chairman of the department of social science. 


Dr. RicHarpD SERvVIsS has been appointed pro- 
fessor of business administration at Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. He sue- 
ceeds Dr. Wesley Gadd, who has resigned to 
become dean of men at the University of Colo- 
rado. 

CHARLES A. SEIDLE, of the admissions office 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been named assistant director of admissions ot 
Lehigh University. During the last year he has 
been assistant director of the Institute tor 
Propaganda Analysis, New York City. 


ALBERT CAREL SEAL, who has been connected 
with the department of archives of the Louisi- 
ana State University, has accepted a position 
with the Federal Historical Record Survey, New 
Orleans. 


Dr. Wiuu1amM Hearp Kivpatrick, formerly 
professor of the philosophy of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will act 
as adviser in curriculum development at Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N. Y., this year. President 
Paul Dawson Eddy said that “In securing the 
services of Dr. Kilpatrick to direct the re-study 
of curriculum, now in progress at Adelphi Col- 
lege, I believe we have assured the college of the 
help and experience of one of the most outstand- 
ing educational leaders of this generation.” 
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Dr. WitLarD E. GIVENS, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association, has been 
elected chairman of the committee on education 
of the Researeh Council on Problems of Al- 


cohol, which has been established under the aus- 
pices of the American Association for the Ad- 
vaneement of Seience. 


Dr. JEROME D. GREENE, secretary to the Har- 
yard Corporation, has been elected a trustee of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


A PACT-FINDING commission has been appointed 
by President Roosevelt to investigate the wage 
dispute between railroads and their employees. 
Members of the commission are: Chief Justice 
Walter P. Staey, of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, chairman; Professor Harry A. Millis, of 
the University of Chicago, and Dean James M. 
Landis, of the Harvard University Law School. 


Rovert J. Euzy has been appointed to take 
charge of Negro affairs on the National Youth 
Administration in New York City. Since 1920 
he has served as director of the Brooklyn Urban 
League and of the Lineoln Settlement. 


Isaac F. Parrerson, for many years prin- 
cipal of South High School, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been nominated on the Republican ticket for 
state representative from Cuyahoga County. 


A DINNER has been given under the auspices 
of the American League to Abolish Capital 
Punishment at the home of Walter Frank, at- 
torney of New York City, in honor of the eighty- 
third birthday of Dr. George W. Kirchwey, 
formerly dean of the Columbia University Law 
School and later warden of Sing Sing Prison. 
President Roosevelt, who studied law at Colum- 
bia when Dr. Kirehwey was dean, wrote: “It 
gives me pleasure to join with others of your 
friends who are planning to gather in recog- 
ution of your eighty-third birthday. May I 
wish you continued health and happiness to 
carry on through many years to come on behalf 
of the constructive movements which have en- 
listed your support.” 


THE Journal of the National Education Asso- 
elation States that Joseph H. Saunders, super- 
intendent of the publie schools of Newport News, 
Virginia, and chairman of the Board of Trustees 
ot the National Edueation Association, was re- 
cently honored by the Newport News Education 
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Association, which recognized and paid tribute 
to his service to education in Newport News 
and in the nation, by having his portrait painted. 
The portrait, by Albert Sterner, was unveiled by 
Miss Jane Saunders, a daughter of Dr. Saunders. 
It now hangs in the library of the Newport News 
High School. 


CHARLES EpwarpD RuGH, professor emeritus of 
education and director of practice teaching at the 
University of California, died on September 29. 
He was seventy-one years old. Before joining 
the faculty of the university, he had been a 
teacher in the State Normal School in Clarion, 
Pa., and from 1903 to 1907 was principal of 
publie schools in Oakland, Calif. 


Dr. ARTHUR STANLEY MACKENZIE, a member 
of the first graduating class of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity and its president from 1911 until his 
resignation in 1931, died on October 2 at the age 
of seventy-three years. 


Louis A. Strauss, professor emeritus of En- 
glish at the University of Michigan, head of the 
department of English from 1920 to 1936, died 
on September 27 at the age of sixty-six years. 


Hersert §. CARTER, JR., head master of the 
Harvey School, Hawthorne, N. Y., died on Sep- 
tember 27. He would have observed his thirty- 
eighth birthday on September 30. The Harvey 
School was founded by his father in 1916. 


ALBERT Myrick FREEMAN, for the last twenty- 
four years dean of Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N. J., died on September 27. 


GeorGE D. Tayor, principal of the Susan B. 
Anthony School in Rochester, N. Y., since 1922, 
died on September 27. He was fifty-nine years 
old. Mr. Taylor served seven years as principal 
of Oswego High School and three years at East 
Lynn, Conn. 


THE sudden death on September 13 is an- 
nounced of Charles O. Williams, since 1917 sec- 
retary of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Williams has served on many com- 
mittees of the National Education Association. 
He has been director for Indiana sinee 1930, for 
four years a member of the Budget Committee, a 
member of the National Council of Education 
and a consultant of the Educational Policies 


Commission. He was president of the National 
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of Secretaries of State Teachers’ 


Associations in 1927. 


Association 


Dr. Grover CLARK, professor of economics 
at the University of Denver, died on July 17 
while he was conducting a round table on the 
Far East at the Institute of Public Affairs at 
the University of Virginia. A correspondent 
writes: “While Professor Clark had been a 
member of the faculty of the University of Den- 
ver for one year only, he had endeared himself 
to the faeulty and the student body and had 
made a very definite contribution to the life of 
the university and to the entire community.” 


NEARLY a hundred delegates from forty-seven 
high schools met on September 17 at the first 
convention of the Junior City Government of 
New York City. 
200,000 boys and girls, plans to set up a model 
administration to teach city government to its 


The group, representing about 


members. 

GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, California, cele- 
brated its first anniversary on September 21. 
The principal address was delivered by Gov- 
ernor Merriam, who also delivered the inaugural 
address a year ago. George Pepperdine, founder 
of the college, reviewed the first year’s work. 
Dr. Batsell Baxter is president of the college. 


Wuirtier CouLuece, California, opened on 
September 3 a three-month program celebrating 
the founding of the college fifty years ago. It 
had then thirty-three students and two teachers. 
It has now a faculty of fifty-two members, a 
campus in Whittier of 100 acres and one in 
Pasadena, with sixteen buildings for more than 
seven hundred students. Dr. W. O. Mendenhall 
has been president of the college since 1934. 
The celebration will close with the eighth bien- 
nial John Greenleaf Whittier banquet, to be 
held in the early part of December. 

CONSTRUCTION on three new buildings will be 
started before the first of next year at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. A new residence 
hall for women will be erected at a cost of $290,- 
000; an addition costing $360,000 will be made 
to the Burris School unit, the college demon- 
stration-laboratory school and an addition cost- 
ing $95,000 to Ball gymnasium, to include a 
swimming pool, will be built. To finance these 
structures, thirty per cent. of the cost was pro- 
vided for at a recent meeting of the State Legis- 
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lature; the college by bond issue will provide 
twenty-five per cent., and application has been 
made to the Federal Government for forty-five 
per cent. Frank Elliott Ball residence hall for 
men, erected at the cost of $375,000, has beer 
completed. The building was a gift of the Ball 
families in memory of the son of Frank C. Ball. 


StupENTs at New York University will receive 
$500,000 in scholarships, grants and related as. 
sistance during the academic year. The amount 
of $210,000 had been awarded through regular 
tuition scholarships, fellowships and loans and 
more than a hundred men students have been 
named this year to share in a recent grant of 
$50,000 from the Charles Hayden Foundation. 
It is estimated that an additional $120,000 wil] 
be spent during the year through the regular 
operating budget in the employment of students 
in various clerical, research, staff or other 
capacities. Through the National Youth Admin- 
istration, the Federal Government has provided 
$166,000 in subsidies to students for work as- 
signed to or provided for them by the university. 
It is pointed out that besides those students em- 
ployed or aided by the university and the gov- 
ernment, there were 15,000 students enrolled in 
the evening divisions of the several degree-con- 
ferring schools of the university who were em- 
ployed full time in business. 


Dr. JoHN R. Voris, president and executive 
director of the Save the Children Fund, has 
issued a report covering the first six months of 
the year. He states, according to The Christian 
Science Monitor, that in seven Southern moun- 
tain states there are more than 1,000,000 children 
who require help of the kind the fund provided 
to 50,000 children during the first half of 1935. 
He hopes to extend the work of the organization 
not only into the entire Southern mountain re- 
gion, but other similar geographic areas. The 
report states that about 30,000 articles of cloth- 
ing were distributed and nearly 25,000 pounds 
of serviceable garments and 1,500 pairs of shoes 
were contributed by the public through chureh 
and school petitions. The fund also conducted 
a school lunch program assuring one warm meal 
a day to several thousand boys and girls in the 
small isolated schools. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Ass°- 
ciation states that the Bureau of Maternal and 
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Child Health of the Indiana State Department 
of Health established a division of nutrition on 
August 1 with Miss Estelle Nesbitt, New Rich- 
mond, in charge. For the present it is planned 
to confine its aetivities for the most part to 
cooperation With the demonstration branch of the 
dental health program in the district health unit, 
which includes the counties of Switzerland, Ohio, 
Dearborn, Ripley and Jefferson. During Novem- 
ber nutrition institutes will be conducted for 


public health nurses. The work of the division 
will include study of the prevalence of nutri- 
tional diseases in the state and cooperation with 


local health ageneies in solving the nutritional 


needs of the community. Special attention will 
be paid to expectant mothers. Representatives 
of various agencies in the state make up an ad- 


visory couneil to the director of the division. 


A recuLtaR fully aceredited course in the 
motion picture is being started at Greenwich 
High School, Greenwich, Connecticut, this fall 
uider the direction of Miss Eleanor D. Child. 
Plans for the course include: a survey of stu- 
dent movie preferences, a study of the themes 
of current motion pictures, the examination of 
movie scenarios, practice in the use of the pro- 
jector, the motion pieture camera, ete. An eve- 
ning school course using motion pictures as the 
basis for instruetion is also being instituted this 
fall in Greenwich. The course, open to adults, 
is entitled “Know Your World Better by Means 
of Motion Pictures.” At each meeting of the 
study group, edueational motion pictures are 
shown, followed by diseussion. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch dated on Octo- 
ber 1 from Sinyang, China, reports that the 
American United Lutheran Mission’s girl school 
in the Peiping-Hankow railway town was dam- 
aged and two Chinese caretakers were wounded 
fatally on September 28 when Japanese planes 
dropped twelve bombs in the school’s compound. 


RESIGNATIONS FROM THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE OF TULANE UNIVERSITY 
Av the request of the editor and with the con- 

ent of Professor Mitehell, I am offering the 
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The damage to property was estimated at $40,- 
000. 


Ir is reported that the Catholic theological 
faculty of the University of Salzburg has been 
dissolved “in harmony with the new order of 
things in Austria.” 

AccoRDING to World Education the Junta of 
Generals at Salamanca has issued a decree re- 
garding the religious education in schools situ- 
ated in Franco territory. Its main stipulations 
are: 1. A statue of the Virgin Mary is to be 
placed in all schools. 2. During the month of 
May, in conformity with age-old Spanish tradi- 
tion, the teachers have to arrange May cere- 
monies in front of this statue. 3. On entering 
and leaving the schoolrooms, the children have 
to say “Ave Maria purissima” and the teachers 
have to reply “Sin pecado concebida.” 4. As 
long as the present war lasts, the teachers have 
to pray with the children for a happy ending of 
the war. 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
dated from Geneva on October 1 states that 
Gerhard Jentsch, representative of the Geneva 
College for Women, has urged Miss Mildred 
Burges, its head, to reconsider her decision to 
close the college. This decision was transmitted 
to Geneva from New York by cable during the 
worst of the European crisis. The reopening 
of the college is urged, since the crisis is be- 
lieved to be over. Friends of the college favor 
its reopening, since its closure was due solely to 
the threat of war. The Geneva College, which 
was started in 1933 with the support of an 
association of eight major Eastern American 
women’s colleges, is limited to twenty-four girls. 
If the parents of these girls are now reassured 
and allow their daughters to go to Geneva, it 
is hoped to arrange with the International Labor 
Office for a special course conducted for the col- 
lege by International Labor Office officials. 





following letters for publication in SCHOOL AND 
Society with the hope of clarifying the abridged 
press-service publicity concerning our recent 
resignations from the department of history and 
political science of Tulane University. These 
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letters by Mr. Mitchell and myself to the presi- 
dent of that institution also throw light on the 
resignation of Professor Mack Swearingen, of 
the same department, shortly before the dates 
Mr. Swearingen withdrew 


of our resignations. 
to accept a position in the Georgia State College 
Mr. Mitchell and I offered volun- 


tary resignations without having other offers of 


for Women. 
positions before us. In the accompanying let- 
ters we undertook to state impersonally our con- 
victions and interpretations concerning the con- 
ditions which prompted us to sever relations with 
Tulane University. 

H. C. Nixon 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1938 

LETTER FROM PROFESSOR NIXON TO PRESIDENT 

Rurus C. Harris, oF TULANE UNIVERSITY 

I have wired and briefly written Dean ten Hoor 
that I should like to tender my resignation. These 
communications were sent hurriedly for the sake 
of promptness and did not contain a statement of 
my reasons for deciding to take such a step. In 
justice to you, Dean ten Hoor and myself, it seems 
that this statement should be made, and I am sub- 
mitting it to you and to him. 

The decision by Dean ten Hoor and you to raise 
my salary but to deny my request for small raises 
for the other members of my department seemed to 
me distinctly inadequate for the maintenance of 
morale in the department under my leadership, par- 

of the fact that, without my 
Swearingen had _ been 


ticularly in view 


knowledge, Dr. informed 
through his dean that he eould never expect an 
increase in rank or salary at Tulane. I have been 
conscious of a feeling among other members of the 
department that I did not have the full confidence 
of the university administration. I wished to cor- 
rect or confirm this feeling in a definite manner, and 
requested the salary changes for this purpose, as I 
undertook to explain to you and Dean ten Hoor 
when I made the request. It might be said that I 
made the issue, and I tried to make it clear. Incei- 
dentally, the salaries in my department seemed com- 
paratively low in view of its productivity and ae- 
tivity and the fact that all members had the Ph.D. 
degree. But fundamentally I wanted an expression 
of confidence or of the lack of it. 

I have been furthermore concerned over a few 
other matters of cumulative effect 
look. One was the statement on the 


future of Tulane University, which I sent to the 


upon my out- 


status and 


Board of Administrators during the service of Act- 
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ing President Anderson, who consented to receive 
the document and transmit it to the board. Ag the 
oldest and ranking member of a faculty group of 
eight, who informally and unofficially prepared this 
statement, I signed the letter of transmittal, | 
considered the work as genuinely constructive and 
as the means of channelizing educational ideas jp 
a period when Tulane University was in statu quo 
and suspense. A few leading educators and friends, 
including Foundation authorities, have privately 
read it and pronounced it good. I know of no 
adverse comment from them. Yet ill luck at Tulane 
has come to a majority of the eight who formulated 
this statement, and changes in university officials 
have not removed them from the ‘‘dog-house.’’ | 
believe that three, including Dr. Swearingen, have 
recently understood that they will not be promoted, 
Two others, who were instructors at the time the 
statement was prepared, were not retained, and 
another considered it wise to go to a smaller insti- 
tution when the opportunity came to him. With a 
full allowance for other and collateral factors, this 
is nevertheless a circumstance disconcerting to me. 
We have seemed to have been too much in an at- 
mosphere which made it easy to commit and hard 
to avoid little mistakes of word and deed. This 
might particularly be said of young men of dynamic 
ideals and social awareness. I believe that I look 
upon the young critics with a degree of sympathy 
and appreciation not shared by my colleagues in the 
administration. 

As a professor and a citizen I believe in a certain 
amount of social action, especially for those of us 
who are students of the contemporary social scene. 
I believe that educators should concern themselves 
with the practice as well as with the teaching of 
Furthermore, it seems to me that no 
social scientist can be in the South and know the 
South and not be interested in remedying our ills, 
unless he be devoid of heart and guts. I have come 
to wonder and to worry whether there is not a diver 
gence of conception between the Tulane authorities 
and myself on this point of social action. I keenly 
felt it first in a former administration, when Dr. 
Swearingen was investigated for his activities by a 
committee of the board at the request of an out- 
side group, without administrative aid or protection 
for him, and without opportunity for me to inter 
I feel that this dishar 
Swearingen ’s 


democracy. 


vene except as a witness. 
and that Dr. 
I wanted a defi 
Failing 
] 


mony has continued 
resignation might not remove it. 
nite reassurance or decision on this point. 
to get a definite expression on the issue, I decide 
with genuine reluctance that it would be wise and 
best for me to offer my resignation. It is no 
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feeling that I contemplate terminating a 


without 


en-vear pe riod of service. 
Juty 26, 1938 


t 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. MITCHELL TO 
PresipeNt Rurus C. HARRIS, OF TULANE UNT- 
VERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


I am in receipt of your letter accepting my 
vosignation from the faeulty of the university. I 
the promptness with which you took 


appreciate 
oi and thank you sincerely for your expres- 
sion of good wishes. I regret, as you do, the cir- 
eumstances Which impelled me to resign. Although 
I believe that both you and Dean ten Hoor are 
aware of the reasons that prompted me, I shall take 
this oceasion to state them. 

While I have felt that my salary was rather 
small, and might perhaps be increased in view of 
my length of service, which service, so far as I 
know, has been satisfactory, I should certainly not 
have left the service of the University on that ae- 

unt. I wish it clearly understood that my with- 
drawal is not the result of dissatisfaction with my 
rank or salary. 

I have come to entertain the feeling, during the 
past academie year, that an atmosphere exists here 
in which [ can not give my best service, because 
fa lack of harmony between the department of 
which T am a member, and the administration. 


feeling 


ey 


arises from certain specific circum- 
[ can not reconcile with my notions of 
vise and cooperative administrative practise the 
summary notice of lack of confidence given to one 
if my departmental colleagues, after what seemed 
to me the conerete evidence of confidence in him 
during the first part of the year. I have the same 
feeling, incidentally, with regard to a similar notice 
sent simultaneously to a eolleague in another de- 
partment. Moreover, it has been impossible for 
me to avoid noticing the unfriendly tone of the 
deans of hoth the Graduate School and the College 
of Arts and Sciences in dealing with matters affect- 
The feeling has grown upon 


me that I myself did not enjoy the confidence of the 


ing our department. 


odm) . 
\dministration, and that my department was in 
“istavor, This has, in turn, seriously impaired my 
confidence in the administration, since my strong 


lef in the integrity and soundness of my depart- 


ental colleagues has never diminished. Under 

‘hese circumstances, it is neither right nor possible 

‘me to continue in the service of Tulane under 
administration. 

[I was hopeful that some satisfactory expression 

f confidence in our department might be arranged 


ren you and its head. If that had been pos- 
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sible, I should have convinced myself that, although 
I might be sometimes in disagreement with adminis- 
tration policies, there still existed a wholesome at- 
mosphere in which I could work. I was hopeful 
of such a situation at the beginning of the past 
year. Subsequent events, however, have shown, in 
my opinion, an increasingly unfriendly official atti- 
tude toward those men on our faculty whom I be- 
lieved to be its livest, and, from a large point of 
view, its most useful members. It seems to me that 
the discouraging of men of ideas and ideals, whose 
views sometimes clash with those of the adminis- 
tration, is destructive of morale and of the intel- 
leectual vigor of any institution. This thought has 
been often in my mind as I have seen the con- 
tinued ill-fortune at Tulane of the group of eight 
men who, in good faith and a spirit of service, 
attempted to make their thoughts available to the 
Board of Administrators during a period, several 
years ago, when the university’s affairs were in 
I am glad that I was a mem- 
Much as I regret to say it, it 


an unsettled state. 
ber of that group. 
is my belief that its members have been followed 
by official hostility. Your failure to give to the 
head of my department an adequate earnest of con- 
fidence, both for himself and for his department, 
decided me to withdrawn from the faculty. 

I shall, of course, hold myself in readiness to 
assist in any way you may desire, in acquainting 
my successor with anything of a routine nature 
connected with the work of the courses that I have 
been offering. 

JULY 29, 1938 


ISSUES INVOLVED IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF A DIAGNOSTIC READING 
TEST FOR HIGH-SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Tue need for a diagnostic reading test for 
high-school and college students is as great as 
is the difficulty of constructing such a test. Ob- 
viously the problem calls for concerted activity 
of many persons, each contributing some small 
part to the total. The construction of adequate 
group tests and an individual diagnostie record 
involves controversial issues of basic importance 
in the theory of reading as well as in test con- 
struction. 

Among these issues are the following: 

(1) What aspects of reading ability should 
be tested? 

(2) What kind of reading material and what 
forms of response should be used to measure 


those aspects of reading? 
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(3) What method of administering the test 
would result in the most useful estimate of the 
subject’s reading ability? How ean the mind-set 
or orientation of the subject be controlled or 
defined ? 

(4) Is it possible to measure reading ability 
apart from intelligence on these educational 
levels? 


DESCRIPTION OF ASPECTS OF READING ABILITY 


If the view of reading as a complex process 
is accepted, reading ability of high-school and 
college students may be described in terms of the 
following hierarchies :" 

(1) The efficient use of the eyes in reading, 
as indicated by number of fixations of the eye 


ver line, duration of the fixation pauses and 
b] 


number of regressive movements. 

(2) Apprehension of specifie facts in the 
This ability may not be related to 
reading in a functional way. It may even be 
true that the more effectively students are taught 
to criticize, see implications and make applica- 
tions, the less able they will be to make high 
scores on tests requiring the ability to pick out 
specific, isolated facts. In other words, training 
in one aspect of reading may either hamper or 
facilitate accomplishment in other aspects. This 
is a significant hypothesis for further experimen- 


passages. 


tation. 

(3) Comprehension of the main ideas and 
central thought of the passage, involving skill 
in seeing relationships and sequences among the 
ideas read and in judging their relative impor- 
tance from the standpoint of the author’s intent. 

(4) Criticism of the ideas as expressed, detect- 
ing inconsistencies within the body of the text 
as well as inconsistencies between the text and 
other facts already in the possession of the 
reader. In this aspect of reading there is also 
involved evaluation of sources and ability to 
bring one’s past experience to bear upon the 
interpretation of the present content. 

(5) The making of implications and generali- 
zations which are based on the reader’s inter- 
pretation of the passage. 

(6) Appreciation and enjoyment of literary 
quality. 

1 Ruth Strang, ‘‘ Problems in the Improvement of 
Reading.’’ Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Science 
Press Printing Company, 1938. 
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(7) Application of material read to the oly. 
tion of practical problems, ranging from the 
simple following of directions to insight int 
complex ways in which reading might affect 
action. 

(8) Seope and precision of vocabulary jg 
involved in each of the aspects listed. ; 

(9) Speed is likewise involved and has heen 
a prominent feature of reading tests, especially 
on the lower levels. Too frequently speed has 
been considered as a unitary factor with little 
recognition of its relativity to the kind of mate. 
rial and the purpose of the reader. One hy- 
pothesis for investigation after these tests are 
developed has to do with the relation of speed 
to each of the items in the hierarchy of reading 
ability. It may be discovered that speed is posi- 
tively related to efficient use of the eyes in read- 
ing and to the comprehension of specitie facts; 
that it is nearly independent of comprehension 
of the main ideas and central thought of a pas- 
sage; and that it is negatively related to the 
aspects of reading involving critical evaluation 
of the material, the making of implications and 
generalizations, appreciation and application. 

These nine aspects of reading involve first of 
all ability to find out what the author says: 
second, to use what he says; and third, facility 
in interpreting the meaning of the passage with 
reasonable speed. 


PROPOSED ForM OF TEST 


The measurement of so complex an ability 
necessitates a complex form of test. It requires 
a considerable number of scales employing « 
large amount of material representing a wide 
variety of subject-matter and a broad range 0! 
difficulty. The measurement of literary appre 
ciation presents almost insurmountable diffieul- 
ties in so far as appreciation is largely an affee- 
tive rather than an intellectual response; ' 
highly individual; and possibly varies within 
the individual from one time to another. 

The problem of preparing appropriate 
precise forms of response arises as soon 4s the 
passages for testing have been selected. At that 
point the conflict between the clinical and the 
psychometric approaches arises. More spec! 
cally, this is a conflict between keeping the situ- 
tion natural and getting the precision and objee- 
tivity that will yield high statistical reliability 


} 
and 
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\erely to ask the student to write in detail 


the author’s thought as he comprehended it and 


+) add to that any inferences, conclusions or 
applications that oceurred to him, would give 


the most enlightening picture of the student’s 
proficiency in the reading abilities listed. For 
example, such questions as the following may 
be asked: “Did you find any information in the 
passage that is contradictory to or inconsistent 
with other information which you have on the 
subject? What generalizations, inferences, and 
conclusions can you make on the basis of your 
reading of the passage? What applications can 
vou make from it?” This free and comprehen- 
sive type of response may be graded on a gen- 
eral scale ranging from “No response made to 
this question” to “An excellent full response.” 
In the clinieal proceedure this written response 
could be followed with an oral interview to ascer- 
tain whether the subjeet was really as inadequate 
in these aspects of reading as his written re- 
sponse The maximum of diagnostic 
value can be obtained from the more objective 
multiple-choice type of response by using as 
wrong answers errors which students commonly 
make in the kind of reading being tested or dif- 
ferent degrees of adequacy and accuracy of in- 
There appears to be 
no valid reason, however, why the two ap- 
proaches not be combined. The more 
natural response might first be presented, then 
the objective questions. 


indicated. 


ferences or conelusions. 


may 


MetHop OF ADMINISTERING THE SCALES 


An additional way of meeting the problem of 
complexity is that of developing several sets of 
directions which could be used for different pur- 
poses. For example, in one set of directions 
the actual reading could be carefully timed and 
the speed score kept separate from the compre- 
fension score. In another set of directions, the 
speed factor might be eliminated by giving every 
student ample time to demonstrate his ability to 
comprehend the passages. For certain purposes 
only the objective-type tests might be used, and 
‘or other purposes, only the composition-type 
questions. In every ease, however, the directions 
should be preeise and definite, because absence 
ot definite direetions will result in many forms 
0! response in aceordanee with the particular 
inind-sets of the subjects. 
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The problem of the attitude of the subject 
toward the reading of the passage involves such 
questions as: Under what circumstances should 
the subject be required to read the passage and 
then answer the questions from memory? Or 
should he be permitted to reread as often as 
necessary in order to answer the questions? 
Under what cireumstances should he read the 
questions first? Any one who has had experi- 
ence in taking a reading test recognizes that, 
under the last two conditions, he does not employ 
his usual methods of reading but tends to read 
the questions and then try to “spot” the specific 
content that will answer the question. Perhaps 
he does not “read” the passage at all, but merely 
exercises the same kind of ability as is employed 
in finding four-leafed clovers. 

In making the directions precise and definite 
the investigator is confronted by the serious 
dilemma of inhibiting the student in exercising 
several aspects of reading ability at the same 
time. Can a person get detail, grasp the central 
thought of the passage, see relationships and 
draw inferences and conclusions in the one read- 
ing? Or does he have to do one of these things 
at a time? In order to avoid giving the subject 
a mind-set toward a particular type of reading, 
an introductory paragraph might be used to give 
the reader a general orientation toward the kind 
of material presented. The direction might be 
given to “read the passage to find out what the 
author says.” 


THE MEASUREMENT OF READING ABILITY 
APART FROM INTELLIGENCE 


Perhaps the most difficult problem of all is 
that of the relation between reading tests and 
intelligence tests. As more of the higher levels 
of reading ability are included in a reading test, 
it approaches more and more closely the group 
intelligence test. Theoretically, it is of interest 
to attempt to isolate the reading factor from the 
general intelligence factor. Practically, it seems 
better to test maturity in reading as a complex 
resultant of a number of interrelated factors. If 
intelligence is defined as the ability to learn or 
the ability to see relationships, and if this ability 
is actually withdrawn from the student’s per- 
formance, what is left but mere visual perception 
of printed symbols which is not reading as we 
have defined it? 
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The eventual completion of a comprehensive 
pattern of important researches in this field, in- 
cluding longitudinal research on student’s devel- 
opment toward reading maturity, depends upon 
the construction of comprehensive and valid 
reading scales and the use of an adequate indi- 
vidual diagnostic procedure. Experimental 
forms of these instruments have recently been 
developed and are being studied.” 

RutH STRANG 
HELEN M. WALKER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


VISUAL EDUCATION AND NATURE 
STUDY 

For the purposes of this discussion the ex- 
pression “nature study” may be more accurate 
than “biology,” for the latter throws the em- 
phasis on the word, that which is said, rather 
than that which is seen. When we consider the 
evolution and development of the senses, we 
discover some curious facts. It is interesting to 
realize that the flowers can not perceive their 
own exquisite beauty, and we may wonder 
whether other creatures, like ourselves, for in- 
stance, may have unappreciated virtues or faults. 
This sounds highly fanciful, yet it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine dogs discussing the relative fra- 
grance of people, much as we might discuss their 
looks. The use of sound as a means of com- 
munication goes back many millions of years. 
We think of some of the long-horned grass- 
hoppers as the first musicians, but earlier than 
these, the amphibians must have been vocal. 
The importance of hearing has increased with 
the ages, but it was enormously increased when 
man developed articulate language, and espe- 
cially when he learned to express himself in 
writing. The art of writing brought the eye to 
the service of the ear and made possible the 
recording of thoughts and experiences in rela- 
tively permanent form. The affairs of mankind 
have been discussed in writing or in print: the 
logos, or word, has been the important thing in 
education, which undertakes to communicate to 
each new generation what is of value in the ex- 
periences of those before. In dealing with our 


2Two scales have been prepared by Miss Mar- 
garet Martin and a form of the individual diagnos- 
tie record by Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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fellows, we think little of odor, not at all of 
taste (unless we happen to be cannibals), jy 
most affairs not much of touch (yet kissing and 
hand-shaking, or their equivalents, are mor 
primitive than speech), a great deal of vision, 
but most of all of hearing. If it is better to he 
deaf than blind, as is certainly the case, it js 
because the seeing deaf still hear, in the sense 
that they have access to the written word. Now 
when we come to our contacts with nature, with 
the great out-of-doors, it is found that the 
sort of education which puts almost all the em. 
phasis on written records is not adequate. This 
was what Agassiz meant when he said, study 
nature, not books. Nature is a perpetual mov. 
ing picture, which is communicated to us mainly 
by the eye, only to a limited extent by sound, 
touch, smell or taste. Hence it may be a fault 
in our educational methods that we do not suff- 
ciently train the eyes, that we try to expres 
in words that which needs to be seen to be 
appreciated. From this point of view visual 
education appears to acquire great importance, 
but its technique is not yet on a level with that 
pertaining to writing or to sound impressions. 
No one, certainly, can truly apprehend all that is 
seen, and some selective process is inevitabl 
But how can fleeting impressions be recorded, 
and made part of systematic education? First 
of all by drawing: paleolithie man appreciated 
this, and was making really excellent drawings 
before a written language was invented. In 
modern zoology and botany, figures are so im- 
portant to supplement descriptions that it has 
been seriously proposed, in some departments, 
that no described species should be held valid 
without a figure. Modern photography has 
been extremely useful; especially, for instance, 
in recording the fruits and flowers of tropical 
trees, objects which it was impossible to pre- 
serve adequately in the herbarium. The new 
and illuminating studies of palms, by the veteran 
L. H. Bailey, would be far less valuable were 
they not accompanied by such excellent photo- 
graphie figures. But ordinary photography, 
what are now sometimes called “stills,” repre 
sents a statie aspect of nature. Something 
needed to make it live, some penny in the slot 
to set the machinery in motion. This is nov 
supplied by the invention of the moving picture 
and especially by the beautiful eolor films whict 
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have come in in the last few years. The arti- 
ficial, man-made moving picture does not, of 
course, take the place of the actual pageant of 
nature, but it enables it to be recorded, repeated 
and communicated to those who were not so 
fortunate as to witness the events. In Africa I 
saw a lion standing by the roadside waving his 
tail in the air. I can not take you to see that 
lion, but you ean see it in the picture, and he 
will repeat the performance as often as you 
please, something you could not get the actual 
lion to do. He will even do it backwards on the 
sereen, if you so desire. But there is more to 
the moving picture than this: there is slow 
motion, and there is time-lapse. We have a 
picture of the golden eagle, by Captain Knight, 
which is, I think, a very perfect example of the 
possibilities of slow motion. By speeding up 
the camera, the naturally rapid flight of the 
eagle is slowed down, so that all the movements 
can be accurately seen, and the method of flight 
much more clearly understood. For the analysis 
of animal behavior, we have here a method of 
first-class importance. Time-lapse is well illus- 
trated by the work of Pillsbury, of Berkeley, 
California. Using a clock which exposes the 
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film at prearranged intervals, he shows the move- 
ments of plants, especially flowers, which are 
actually very slow, as oceurring in a few mo- 
ments. The plant appears to behave like an 
animal, not at all like the motionless thing we 
usually think of it as being. This method ean 
be extended to include phenomena of growth; 
thus it would not be impossible to record the 
growth of a human being, coneentrating the 
results of a decade in a single film to be seen 
in less than half an hour. 

Thus we have very important new aids to 
education, and especially to that education 
which gives us an understanding of nature. 
But all such aids are sterile without intelligence, 
and the ability to profit by them will necessarily 
depend on natural ability and planned oppor- 
tunity, just as has been the case with regard to 
the spoken or written word. Indeed, the de- 
pendence on these factors may well be greater, 
because speech or writing involves a certain 
number of already-defined words, whereas vision 
ealls for originality in observation, for the ap- 
preciation of subtleties which often find no 
place in language. 

T. D. A. COCKERELL 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LEARNING INVENTORY 


I 


THE current trend away from extreme atomism 
in psychology toward the organismie view-point, 
and the corresponding shift in the school eur- 
riculum from “subject-matter set out to be 
learned” to “real life” activities, projects and 
experionce units would seem, on the whole, to 
he a desirable one. However, the increasing 
cuphasis upon eonfigurationism, integration, 
‘sion, learning units and like eoneepts should 
‘upplement, not supplant analysis and attention 


‘0 details. The chemist finds it profitable to 
(link much in terms of molecules, atoms and 
“ectrons, despite the practical necessity of 


working constantly with grams and liters. Like- 
“ise, though the edueator is finding it advisable 
‘0 Work increasingly with large units of experi- 
‘nce, he will continue, if he be wise, to think 
uch in terms of stimulus-response mechanisms. 

Probably it is not consistent with the philoso- 


phy of the experience curriculum to set up in 
advance specific objectives in the form of such 
behavior units as facts, skills and attitudes. 
This, however, should not lead to a total disre- 
gard for such units of experience either by the 
teacher or by the pupil. While life activities 
do consist of complex response patterns fune- 
tioning with respect to whole situations, such 
patterns are highly ephemeral. Learning is best 
understood and evaluated by a consideration of 
the relatively more stable and specifie behavior 
units into which the activities may be analyzed. 
Henee, it is held that participation in such learn- 
ing activities as conduct problems, projects and 
other experience units should be accompanied by 
careful analysis and by critical study of the 
specific learnings involved, with the aim of select- 
ing, fixing and adapting for transfer the out- 
comes found to be of sufficient worth. In other 
words, whereas in the subjeet-centered school 
pupils are tested to discover how many pre- 
determined objectives they have achieved, in the 
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experience school it is more appropriate for the 
learners to prepare inventories of the learnings 
they have derived from the struggle to master 


challenging situations. 
II 


For reasons given above, the writer employs 
the learning-inventory device in the program of 
guidance! that he conducts in connection with 
the professional education of teachers. In this 
program the inventories are prepared by the 
students as they investigate practical teaching 
problems (problacts). The inventory proper 
consists of lists of significant motor reactions,” 
attitudes,* purposes,* meanings® and valuations® 
and shows whether each of the various units has 
been acquired, improved, strengthened, weak- 
ened or lost. Before the acquired units are 
recorded, they are adapted for transfer, if this 
is found necessary, through abstraction and gen- 
eralization. Illustrative items representing each 
of the five sections of an inventory follow: 


Motor REACTIONS 


Improved: Pronouncing the word ‘‘statistical’’ at 
sight of it. 
Acquired: Writing the Greek letter ‘‘o’’ at thought 
of it. 
ATTITUDES 


Acquired: Respect for educational research. 
Strengthened: Disdain for mysticism. 


PURPOSES 


Acquired: Intention to apply for membership in the 
American Educational Research Association. 

Weakened: Desire for a career as a mathematics 
teacher. 


MEANINGS 


Acquired: ‘*The median is the mid-point in a series 
of measures, arranged in order of magnitude.’’ 
Strengthened: The importance of objectivity is 
stressed more in educational psychology than in 

educational philosophy. 


1See P. A. Maxwell, Educational Administration 
and Supervision, xxiv: 217-226, March, 1938. 

2Ineluding motor skills, kinetic habits, manual 
habits, manipulations and articulations. 

3 Including biases, sentiments, prejudices, dispo- 
sitions, preferences and appreciations. 

4 Including intentions, wishes, desires, ideals, mo- 
tives and ambitions. 

5 Including knowledges, understandings, concepts, 
facts, principles, thecries, natural laws, hypotheses, 
postulates, axioms, intuitions and speculations. 

6 Including principles of action, ethical rules, 
maxims, precepts, approbations, sanctions, taboos 
and appraisements. 
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VALUATIONS 
Lost : Scientific techniques are inappropriate for use 
in the determination of educational values, 
Strengthened: Public school teachers should be en. 
couraged to participate in educational research, 


In order to encourage wise selection and thor- 
oughgoing assimilation of the specific learnings 
derived from the experiences in question, an jn- 
terpretation of each learning inventory is called 
for. In this the student is directed to show how 
he has evaluated critically the newly acquired 
behavior units and how he has incorporated them 
into his entire behavior-complex, making such 
adjustments and reorganizations as will favor the 
growth of a well-integrated personality. The 
aim is to correct in a measure the present unfor- 
tunate condition in which “it would seem that 
many teachers have acquired the vocabulary of 
various trends and movements in education, but 
have failed to gain a deeper understanding of the 
philosophy which underlies them”; and in which 
“the judgments of many teachers are divided 
among opposed and conflicting positions.” To 
attain these ends emphasis is placed upon the 
need for consideration of the basie principles of 
psychology, sociology and philosophy that under- 
lie the policies and practices that are examined. 
In addition, the students are urged especially to 
guard against such inconsistencies as now com- 
monly are found in teachers’ beliefs about theo- 
ries, on the one hand, and their beliefs about 
practices, on the other; in their beliefs concern- 
ing special teaching fields and their beliefs con- 
cerning education in general; and, finally, in 
their beliefs concerning education and their 
beliefs regarding life in general. 


III 


Experience with the learning inventory as 4 
phase of an educational problem-solving proce- 
dure leads to the conviction that it may be 
employed to advantage in connection with exper'- 
ence-curriculum units in general. Education 
should consist of the purposeful control of the 
learning process. Control requires understand: 
ing, and understanding requires analysis. Low- 
ever, in the experience curriculum, it 1s 
learner who must perform the analysis; and the 
analysis may not precede the learning proces, 


7 Francis Edwin Peterson, ‘‘ Philosophies of Edu- 
cation Current in the Preparation of Teachers 1 Ly 
United States,’? Teachers College, Columbia Un- 


versity, 1933, p. 127. 


the 
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hut must be a part of it. Furthermore, control 


of the learning process should be systematic, 
chould involve thorough regimentation. In the 
experience curriculum, again, this must consist, 


cl) a degree as possible, of self-regimen- 
ud it must be a part, too, of the learning 


tation, and 1 


experience. 

The learning inventory is a device that pro- 
motes critical analysis of each learning experi- 
ence by the learner and, in addition, systematic 


reorganization by the learner of his own be- 


havior-complex. These, as we have seen, are 
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highly important functions of education when 
it is organized on the experience basis. There- 
fore, the learning inventory would seem to be an 
essential element of any experience-curriculum 
unit. It is hoped that the above description of 
such a device, now in use, will be of some assist- 
ance to those who are laboring in the distract- 
ingly complicated field of curriculum reconstrue- 
tion. ; 
Paut A. MAXWELL 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
PERU, NEBRASKA 


QUOTATIONS 


FROM BAD TO WORSE IN OHIO 

No teacher in Ohio can resume active service 
serenely this fall with a feeling that nine months 
of employment with full and regular pay is as- 
normal, uninterrupted, efficient 
operation of the schools of the state for the 
current school year by no means may be taken 
for granted. The menace of impaired state 
financial resourees for the support of schools, 
which loomed large when schools were closing 
last spring, has spread even further than was 


sured. The 


then anticipated. 

In April, 1938, the Ohio Edueation Associa- 
tion published an issue of School Topics in 
which the deficit in the finaneing of the Founda- 
tion Law as of Deeember 31, 1938, was predicted 
as approximately $12,000,000. At the time of 
the cireulation of this folder, business had shown 
from the financial recession which 
began in August, 1937. We were assured, and 
felt safe in assuming, however, that business 
ud henee tax income was certain to recover 
some of the lost ground during the last half of 


no recovery 


the year 1938. An eneouraging factor was the 
ability of the eigaret tax and of the liquid 
luel tax in the early months of 1938 to resist the 
effects of the business recession. 

During the summer months, however, the out- 


look progressively has grown worse. The sales 
‘ax instead of maintaining an even trend of 
collections has, sinee the first of July, broken to 
a lower trend. By September 1 the gross yield 
[ this tax will be $9,000,000 less than in the 
“ame period of 1937, a loss of fully 27 per cent. 
The cigaret tax in June and July broke sig- 
mheantly below the trend of collections which 


had prevailed during the first five months of 
1938. Likewise, the liquid fuel tax has devel- 
oped symptoms of joining the other tax sources 
in becoming less productive. 

In the light of the disappointing trend in the 
yields of the various taxes earmarked for schools, 
it has been necessary to revise the estimate of 
the end of the year deficit. The prospect now is 
that the December 31 deficit in the financing of 
the Foundation Law will be approximately $14,- 
000,000, representing an increase of fully $8,- 
000,000 over the deficit at the end of 1937. 

This sharp increase in the school fund deficit 
is by no means a problem without complications. 
To solve the deficit situation alone will not free 
the schools from fiseal worries. The liquid fuel 
tax and the cigaret tax expire on March 31, 
1939. Unless reenacted, fully $14,000,000 of 
revenue for the financing of schools in 1939 will 
be lost, and the 1940 revenue program will be 
reduced by $19,000,000. 

Let it be assumed that both of these taxes are 
reenacted in time to continue as part of the 1939 
school tax program. Such a program, unless 
supplemented by legislative act, will be the same 
tax pattern which has been proved inadequate in 
1938. The reenactment of the 1938 school tax 
program will result in a new deficit by the end 
of 1939. Therefore, the issue which confronts 
the schools is more than a deficit funding prob- 
lem. A way must be found to supplement the 
present battery of earmarked taxes in order that 
the yield of 1939 and thereafter will meet the 
disbursement obligation fixed by the Foundation 
Law. 

This supplementing of the present tax pro- 
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gram will be no easy task. Provision for poor 
relief, which will make heavy demands on the 
state treasury in 1939, will be complicated by the 
encumbrances which have been placed on 1939 
revenues to care for this year’s poor relief 
needs. The old age pension situation, hereto- 
fore adequately cared for from liquor profits 
and taxes, has become the latest of the bankrupt 
enterprises of the state. More revenue must be 
found to carry on the pension program in 1939. 
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If schools are to be financed adequately, there 
must be an enactment of new taxes or a reallo. 
cation of the revenue derived from existing 
taxes. Strong groups will oppose either method, 
For this reason, the prospective members of 
the new General Assembly must be men and 
women informed of school needs and determined 
to care for the same. What are you doing to 
make clear the school finance problem to your 
legislative candidates?—Ohio Schools, ‘ 


REPORTS 


COLLEGE TRAINING AS PREPARATION 
FOR LIFE AND FOR LIVING! 

“FINALLY, the college must recognize that even 
though ‘making a life’ is the primary purpose 
of the college, no college can succeed which turns 
out students who are unable to make a living. 
Making a living is the sine qua non of making 
a life. The college which stands aloof from the 
responsibility of equipping its students to make 
a living is not meeting its most important obliga- 
tion.” 

This challenging thought, which summarized 
a recent address of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. J. W. Studebaker,’ is the essence 
of higher education’s outstanding question of 
the day. 

One approach to a reasonable consideration of 
the question is a factual study of the application 
of undergraduate specialized training to after- 
graduation vocation. This has been undertaken 
in several of the technical fields such as engi- 
neering and medicine, but in the field of the gen- 
eral college, which is primarily concerned, data 
appear to be lacking. 

This study is an attempt to ascertain what 
relationship does exist between undergraduate 
specialization and after-graduation vocation. 
The cases of 453 graduates of the Massachusetts 
State College have been studied for that purpose, 
and a partial check upon results has been made 
by analysis of the vocational objectives and their 
results in the cases of 97 members of the class 
of 1912 of Williams College. 

1A study of the relationship between undergradu- 
ate specialization and after-graduation vocation and 
the relationship of extra-curricular activities to avo- 
cational interests. 

2ScHOOL AND Society, 48: 1230, 93, July 23, 
1938, 


Also, there is included a study of the impor- 
tance of extra-curricular activities in the under- 
graduate program and their apparent relation- 
ship to the avocational interests of adult life. 

Since most of the data upon which this study 
is based refer to the records of graduates of the 
Massachusetts State College, it is well to deseribe 
briefly the general plan of the curriculum of that 
institution. The current catalogue describes the 
course of study as consisting of four years of 
work, planned to provide scientific foundation, 
cultural background and professional training 
and leading to the degree of bachelor of science. 
Six major lines of specialization are provided 
in the fields of agriculture, horticulture, home 
economies, the physical and biological sciences, 
the social sciences and physical education. The 
work of the first two years is largely prescribed, 
although the student does select his major field 
of specialization and makes some selection in 
preparation for that specialization. In the 
junior and senior years, the catalogue states that 
the aim is to give to each student as high a degree 


| 


of proficiency in some one branch of learning as 
is possible without saerificing the breadth of 
knowledge and training which should charaeter- 
ize a well-rounded college course. In order to 
insure this result, each student is required to 
complete during his last two years of study 
certain requirements for specialization within 
one department of his divisional major as well 
as to take some courses in other divisions of the 
curriculum. It is evident that specialization, 
first within the wide field of the division an¢ 
later within the narrower field of the depart 
ment, is an important characteristic of the cour 
of study. While the present arrangement has 
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not obtained in this precise form during the 
entire period covered by this study, the general 
plan of specialization as herein described has 
prevailed. 
ALUMNI QUESTIONNAIRE 

Information concerning graduates of the Mas- 
sachusetts State College was secured by means 
of a questionnaire form sent to 857 graduates 
of 14 elasses representing the period 1895 to 
1930. There were 453 replies, representing a 
return of 52.8 per cent. These results were 
checked in part by an analysis of the vocational 
record of the class of 1912 of Williams College. 

(iraduates were asked to indicate their field 
of specialization as undergraduates and their 
past and present vocations. From replies to these 
questions the relationship between the two was 
letermined. In general the vocation at the time 
of making reply was considered as the basis for 


the comparison unless information supplied in- 
dicated that this was purely temporary and that 
had become established 


a permanent voeation 


and temporarily discontinued. It was apparent 
from the start that all cases could not be fitted 
into the two categories of “direct relationship” 
or “no relationship” between undergraduate spe- 
Therefore, a third 
“indirect 


and voeation. 
established and listed as 
This was to provide for that 


elalization 
class was 
relationship.” 
substantial group for which the relationship 
between undergraduate specialization and voeca- 
tion was not direet, and yet it was apparent 
that there was some relationship between the 
two. Illustrations of this class are: specializa- 
ion In pomology, now engaged in farming but 
in another specialized field; specialization in 
chemistry, now engaged as research professor of 
plant physiology; and specialization in agricul- 
tural economies, now director of agricultural 
radio programs. 

First analysis of the information returned was 
on the basis of the 14 class groups. This analysis 
's summarized in detail in Table I and indicates 
that for the entire 453 returns analyzed, 49.45 
per cent. showed a direct relationship between 
undergraduate specialization and after-gradua- 
"ion vocation. Twenty-seven and six tenths per 
cent. indicated no relationship whatsoever be- 
‘ween the two, and 22.95 per cent. indicated an 
indirect relationship. Therefore, it may be said 
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TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UNDERGRADUATE SPECIALIZA- 
TION AND AFTER-GRADUATION VOCATION 
BY CLASSES 














Number Direct Indirect No rela- 
ciass of mguation= lation” tlonship 
replies enak. po per cent. 
{er 10 30. 40 30 
i 6 66.7 16.6 16. 
1905 P 11 54.5 9.1 36.4 
1908 : 13 69.2 23.1 7.7 
{| 24 62.5 29. 8.5 
AGES 6b cts 29 38 38. 24. 
1915 .. 48 50 14.6 35.4 
i ee 45 35.5 20 44.5 
1920 ‘ 38 384 50. 15.8 
IOae wt 38 52.6 21 26.4 
1924 P 50 52. 14 34. 
1925 ..... 36 50. 25 25. 
i. 39 56.5 15.3 28.2 
1980 ci ces 66 56. 19.2 24.8 
Grand sum- 
mary .. 453 49.45 22.95 27.6 





with approximate accuracy that one half of the 
graduates of this institution appeared to follow 
the field of their undergraduate specialization 
into their vocation. Approximately one fourth 
of the graduates are engaged in a vocation which 
bears an indirect relationship to the field in which 
they specialized as undergraduates and approxi- 
mately one fourth are engaged in a vocation 
entirely different from that for which their spe- 
cialized training as undergraduates prepared 
them. 

In an effort to determine whether or not there 
exists a definite trend toward or away from in- 
creasing relationship between undergraduate 
specialization and vocation, these data were fitted 
to straight line trend. This chart indicates a 
very slight trend toward an increase in this direct 
relationship, but the trend is so slight that it 
would appear to lack significance. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMPARISONS 


The next step was to prepare returns upon 
the basis of the department and the divisions in 
which the specialization occurred. These data 
are illustrated in Table II. This comparison 
shows that there is not a wide difference in the 
percentage of those indicating direct relation- 
ship. This is especially true in the comparison 
of the divisional figures. The department of 
entomology shows the highest percentage, 66.7 
per cent. following undergraduate specializa- 
tion into voeation, and the department of eco- 
nomies shows the lowest, 21.2 per cent. This 
latter case is quite understandable, since eco- 
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TABLE II 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UNDERGRADUATE SPECIALIZA- 
TION AND AFTER-GRADUATION VOCATION 
EY DEPARTMENTS 








5, ae 
. = ~~ = ~ he 
Department* @ io ee o-5 eg 
ao O% .. G&u.e oe 
Fa £62 S85 of 
z2 azs &s8 22 
Agriculture, general ..... 49 45. 26.4 28.6 
Animal husbandry ....... 35 48.5 28.7 22.8 
Poultry husbandry ...... 11 54.5 18.3 27.2 
Horticulture, general 11 54.5 27.2 18.3 
WRORSCUMEEO 2 oc ccswnnces 20 55. 20. 25. 
Landscape architecture ... 52 55.8 13.4 30.8 
5S errr 49 36.8 24.4 38.8 
ee re 17 64.9 5.7 29.4 
EC RUMNEY v0 6 0150-4412 060% 49 47. 32.6 20.4 
Pe cs sarecione os 42 66.7 11.9 21.4 
Microbiology (bacteriology) 13 30.8 38.4 30.8 
RPOOMOMMEOR osc i csceeices 27 21.2 51.9 26.9 
eee eri 47 49 10.5 40.5 
Summary by Divisions 
Pe i i aes 102 50. 24.5 25.5 
PUOTTICRITNTO. 2. onc ccccees 137 48.9 20.4 30.7 
Physical and __ biological 
ROE 5s. 0 os ea 129 54.3 23.2 22.5 
Social sciences ...ccccecces 79 10.5 26.6 32.9 





* Departments for which less than 10 returns were 
received omitted from departmental table but included 
in divisional and grand summaries. 
nomics is not a training for a specific vocation in 
the same sense as is entomology or any of the 
Some departments were omit- 
ted from the comparison on the ground that the 


applied sciences. 


number of returns comprising the sample were 
All were included, however, in the 
Some returns could 
not be classified on a departmental basis. 


inadequate. 
comparisons by divisions. 


Undoubtedly, the most significant information 
so far as the study of relationship between 
undergraduate specialization and after-gradua- 
tion vocation is concerned is the average of all 
returns which indicate, as before stated, that 
49.45 per cent. show a direct relationship be- 
tween their undergraduate specialization and 
vocation, 22.95 per cent. an indirect relationship 
and 27.6 per cent. no relationship. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE STUDY 

As a partial check upon the information pre- 
sented above, a study was made of the class of 
1912 of Williams College from the point of view 
of the relationship between the intended voca- 
tion of the undergraduate and the actual voca- 
tion 25 years after graduation. This information 
was secured from the class book issued in 1912 
and the twenty-fifth reunion book issued in 1937. 
Table III indicates the findings. The similar- 
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TABLE III 


VOCATION PLANS AND RESULTS AFTER 25 Years 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE CLASS OF 1912 








Number Per cent 





Followed intended or allied voca- 


a eee eodecone ° 50 515 
Followed entirely different voca- 

BUR” 56: é.0 s:a-sine 04.5 Meee eae os. 26 26.8 
Vocation undecided at graduation .. 21 216 





ity of these figures to those based upon jn. 
formation concerning graduates of the Massa. 
chusetts State College is striking. There were 
97 individual cases in this group, of which 5) 
or 51.5 per cent. had followed the same or g 
closely allied vocation to that which they had 
planned as undergraduates. Twenty-six or 268 
per cent. were engaged in a vocation entirely 
different from that planned as undergraduates 
Twenty-one or 21.6 per cent. were undecided as 
to vocation as undergraduates. 


ALUMNI EVALUATION OF TRAINING 


The questionnaire sent to the Massachusetts 
State College Alumni included a question as to 
the value which they placed upon undergraduate 
curricular training as preparation for vocation 
and for effective living. It was expected that 
some question would be raised as to the defini- 
tion of effective living, but no attempt was made 
in the questionnaire to formulate such a defini- 
tion, since it was thought that this is best 
answered from a personal view-point and tliat 
replies based upon individual points of view 
would really be more valuable than those based 
upon a definition by the author. 

The interpretation of these replies is indicated 
in Table IV, which indicates that 85.5 per cent. 


TABLE IV 


VALUE PLACED UPON UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULAR 
TRAINING BY ALUMNI MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE COLLEGE 








Value 


High Low 


Number Per cent. Number Per cent 








As preparation for a 
vocation ...... 332 85.5 56 14.5 
As preparation for a = 
effective living . 295 86.3 47 13.1 





place a high value upon undergraduate trall- 
ing for vocational preparation and 86.5 pe 
cent. value it highly as preparation for effect 


ive 
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jiving. In almost every case those who placed 
: lone value upon undergraduate training were 
ones who had earved out a vocation distinctly 
jifferent from that for which they specialized in 
college. On the other hand, it is significant, per- 
haps, that many whose vocation was not related 
to their undergraduate specialization still at- 
tributed high value to their undergraduate train- 
ing as preparation for vocation and for effective 


Tue INFLUENCE OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR { 
ACTIVITIES 


Table V summarizes the analysis of 340 re- 


TABLE V 


vic, SOCIAL, PROFESSIONAL AND POLITICAL ACTIVI- 
Igs OF ALUMNI CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PAR- 
TICIPATION IN UNDERGRADUATE EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 





Adult participation in activities 


Profes- Politi-. 
sional cal 





Civic Social 





Undergraduate 
participation in 


Number 
Per cent. 
Number 
Per cent. 
Number 
Per cent 


replies 


te 
2 
2 
5 
= 
4 








48.7 20 25. 34 42.5 8 10. 
: 54.2 41 31.8 57 44.1 10 7.7 
62.8 26 44.1 38 645 4 6.8 
Nor 65.4 31 43. 32 445 7 9.7 





plies, Which ineluded data showing the type 
of extra-curricular aetivities in which the under- 
graduates participated and then the type of 
activities forming in part his adult avocational 
These replies were divided into four 
One, those engaged in athletics as 
undergraduates; two, those engaged in academic 
activities (musical elubs, debating, publications, 
(ramaties, ete.); three, those engaged in both 
athletic and academie aetivities; and four, those 
who did not participate in extra-curricular ac- 


Interests. 


groups. 


livities as undergraduates. AA glance at the chart, 


will indicate that there i$ very little difference 
i the adult activities of these four groups. If 
anything, those graduates who did not partici- 
pate in extra-eurrieular activities as students, 
‘pparently are the more active in civic, social 


and professional aetivities in later life. Cer- 
tainly it can not be eoneluded from these data 
tat participation in extra-curricular activities 


"college tends to promote interest and activity 
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in civic, social and professional affairs later in 
life. 

However, there is significance, undoubtedly, 
in the general endorsement which was given to 
extra-curricular activities as preparation for 
effective living. Even in the case of those who 
had not participated in these activities as under- 
graduates, 76.5 per cent. indicated that they 
place a high value upon these activities as a 
part of the training program of the college. In 
the other group, the returns indicating the per- 
centage of those who valued extra-curricular 
activities highly is as follows: Athletics, 80 per 
cent.; academics, 91 per cent.; both athletics and 
academies, 85 per cent. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


(1) This study indicates that 50 per cent. of 
college graduates follow their undergraduate 
training directly into their vocation which means 
that for one half the group who graduate each 
year, their undergraduate specialization is vitally 
important. 

(2) Undergraduate specialization is undoubt- 
edly important but not to such an extent to 23 
per cent. of the graduates who apply their spe- 
cial training to vocation in an indirect way. 

(3) Then there are the 27 per cent. of these 
graduates who do not apply their specialized 
undergraduate training to their vocation. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that only 15 per cent. 
of all graduates consider their training of little 
value as preparation for vocation, it may be 
considered that nearly half of this group are not 
dissatisfied with their training program, which 
involved a considerable degree of specialization 
in a field not later applied. 

(4) In summary, it appears that the group 
amourting to 15 per cent. of the total which 
placed a low value upon their undergraduate 
training as preparation for vocation marks the 
extent to which a specialized program has not 
been adaptable. On the other hand, there is no 
evidence that a different type of program would 
have produced any more favorable result for this 
group which, after all, is a small proportion of 
those served by the educational program of the 
college. 

(5) There are obvious advantages for the spe- 
cialized program. It tends to promote early 
decisions as to vocational objectives and thereby 
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promotes purposeful study. Transitions from 
preparation to vocation are less difficult for those 
who follow through on their objectives. It is 
apparent from this study that reasonable spe- 
cialization does not eliminate the possibility of 
later adjustments when these become necessary 
or wise, for many eases are included in whieh 
vocations quite outside the field of undergraduate 
specialization have been successfully practiced. 

(6) The conelusion appears to be justified that 
specialization, while valuable, should be moder- 
ate in degree in view of the 50 per cent. who do 
not follow it directly into the field of their voea- 
tions. 

(7) As for the extra-curricular activities, 
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there appears to be no relationship betwee, 
undergraduate participation in them and the 
later activity of the graduate in civic, soeja), 
professional and political affairs. However, the 
consensus of alumni opinion places a high valye 


) upon these extra-curricular activities as a part of 


the undergraduate educational program. Those 


‘ opinions were frequently tempered with a word 


of caution to the effect that the extra-curricular 
activities should be undertaken in moderation 
and distinetly subordinated to the curricular pro- 
gram. 
Rosert D. Haw ey, 
Secretary 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE STANFORD SCHOOL-PRESS RELA- 
TIONS INVESTIGATION! 

THE first, or fact-finding, phase of the Stan- 
ford School-Press Relations Investigation hav- 
ing been brought to a close and the findings and 
inferences published,? the results of the year’s 
investigation can now be analyzed. Since a few 
general conclusions concerning these results will 
aid in interpreting the data gathered and the 
inferences drawn from these data, such conelu- 
sions are presented first; following them the data 
and inferences are topically set forth. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Among the more important of the difficulties 
affecting the relations between educational insti- 
tutions and daily newspapers none stands out 
more clearly than the need of the two groups 
to become better informed about each other so 
that they can establish more effective working 
Despite the fact that their official 
relations are more cordial and less subject to 


relations. 


strain than ever before, there is no denying the 
existence, among a considerable number of the 
individual members of both groups, of a lack of 
confidence, amounting in some members to a 
fundamental feeling of distrust of each other 

‘Outlined in ScHOOL AND Society, February 5, 
1938. 

*Rex F. 
Higher Edueation,’’ Stanford 
1938. 


Harlow, ‘‘The Daily Newspaper and 
University Press, 








and the conviction that neither can be depended 
upon to carry on with entire frankness in dealing 
with the other. 

Fortunately an increasingly large number of 
those who are becoming newspaper men and 
women are college and university graduates. 
They are products not alone of schools of jour- 
nalism but of various other divisions within col- 
leges and universities. Their increasing friend- 
liness to higher education is not to be questioned. 
Demonstrated as it has been time and again, it 
is aiding in building more friendly relations be- 
tween educational institutions and the news 
papers. 

Another factor which is favorably affecting 
the development of a better understanding be- 
tween the two agencies is that the general trend 
in economic conditions of recent times has tended 
to cause the newspaper to turn oftener to the 
colleges and universities for assistance. The 
swift increase in technical development, the 
rapid expansion of government into field 
hitherto untouched by it, the demands from com 
merce and industry for expert advice in mul- 
tiple fields of activity, the sudden realization 02 
the part of the adult population that it can 
secure from the colleges and universities that 
education which previously was denied it—thes 
and many other developments have been the 
instruments which have brought about te 
change. 

The significance of these changes in neW> 
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papers is commented upon by Professor Chilton 
k. Bush, director of Stanford University divi- 
ion of journalism, as follows: “There has been 
‘ continual raising of the standards of produce- 
tion. We have a better class of readers than 
we bad. Hvery once in a while we have an oecu- 
pational invention that makes a _ difference. 
When the camera was perfected it produced an 
industrial change that has affected the news- 
paper: an outgrowth has been our many picture 
magazines. The technique of exploiting the pub- 
lic is an old one, and the opportunity is increased 
as mechanical changes are made.” 

The colleges and universities have changed 
also. The pressing need of securing increased 
revenues with which to work, the tremendous 
increase in their responsibilities and functions, 
the demand on them from a steadily enlarging 
number of people for an accounting of their 
stewardship and many other factors have caused 
higher institutions of learning to seek an in- 
creased contact with the publie through the 
heWspapers. 

Yet even the more optimistic members of the 
education group are forced to admit that working 
relations between the two agencies are not what 
they should be. They can not feel free to take 
ie newspapermen completely into their confi- 
deuce. They do not have the feeling that they 
aud their institutions will always be handled by 
the press with that thoughtfulness and delicacy 
which they think higher education deserves, 
considering the indispensable part it plays in 
promoting the public welfare. 

Unfortunately, this feeling of distrust is shared 
by the newspaper forees. The members of this 
group want to believe that faculties and staffs of 
higher institutions ean be depended upon to sup- 
ply them with the type of news they desire— 
truthful, full of aetion and interpretative of the 
‘ignificant movements and developments within 
But they frequently find 
themselves confronted in eolleges and universi- 


ligher edueation. 


lies with a lack of sympathy, in many quarters 
vith actual fear which shades into contempt, for 
‘tem and their work. Consequently they are 
esentful and distrustful. Having a feeling as 
they do that the service they perform in publish- 
“g hews about higher edueation warrants from 
‘hose they serve a warmer spirit of cooperation 
and a sympathetic understanding of their work 
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and their problems, they find it diffieult at times 
to keep their feelings of displeasure from creep- 
ing into the educational stories they write. 

One of the most aggravating difficulties in the 
situation is that scientists are hesitant about per- 
mitting themselves and their work to be publi- 
cized by the newspapers. Whereas the news- 
paperman is concerned with life as it is, with 
all its inaccuracies, swift transitions and human 
frailties, the scientists devotes his time and best 
talents to a precise understanding of life, inelud- 
ing the world that was and the world that may 
be, through painstaking, scientific study in labo- 
ratory and research library. The newspaper- 
man, faced with the constant pressure to act, is 
not too much concerned about the niceties of 
language and thought in portraying this action 
to his restless, hard-pushed readers. Instead he 
is interested primarily in getting his story over 
to them, largely regardless of precision in the 
statements required for the purpose. The scien- 
tists, interested in slow, careful study which may 
produce revelations of tremendous value to man- 
kind, gives his findings to the world with great 
caution, hedging his statements about with quali- 
fications. He usually publishes through profes- 
sional magazines and books, seldom through 
daily newspapers. It is easy to see how the two 
types of men, unless understanding and sympa- 
thetic, come into conflict when their work hap- 
pens to bring them together. Many a scientist 
has seen the eareful work of a lifetime held up 
to the ridicule of his colleagues through the care- 
less treatment accorded it by some ignorant 
reporter who thought he was giving an “old 
fuddy-duddy” a “swell break” in the news story 
he wrote. 

It should be remembered in this connection 
that for the college and university the newspaper 
is but one among several agencies through which 
it establishes and maintains contact with the 
public, and that likewise higher education is but 
one of the many sources from which the news- 
paper secures the news which fills its columns. 
The relations of the two are resultantly affected 
by a multitude of influences and factors, all of 
which play their part in determining the smooth- 
ness and effectiveness, or the lack thereof, in 
those relations. 

No hard-and-fast definition of the funetions 
and responsibilities of either institutions of 
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higher learning or the daily newspapers can be 
made, but the members of both groups on the 
Pacific Coast show a warm interest in developing 
such a definition. These members recognize and 
admit that their agencies are on the march; sub- 
ject to the influences of social change, they are 
undergoing continual modification, abandoning 
old ideas and services for new ones, and adjust- 
ing themselves to meet conditions in such a 
manner as to move safely into the future. 

Underlying all this change are basic patterns 
which represent the functions and responsibili- 
ties of the two agencies. These patterns are 
recognized and accepted not only by the members 
of the two groups but by the publie as well. 

For the higher-education institutions, the pat- 
tern, broadly speaking, is to conserve and inter- 
pret existing knowledge, to increase the present 
knowledge and education of the members of 
society through teaching, and to conduct studies 
and researches looking toward the enlargement 
of the boundaries of knowledge. In fulfilling 
their mission as thus outlined, these institutions 
are faced with many problems which affect the 
public as well as their own welfare. As a result 
contact with the publie is a major part of their 
pattern. In this contact no single agency affects 
them more importantly than the press, which 
through its daily service to large masses of the 
public affords an effective instrumentality for 
transferring and interpreting the products of 
-ampus, Classroom and laboratory to the people. 

The basic pattern of the newspaper, while dif- 
ferent from that of the higher institutions, is 
also more or less well defined. Broadly con- 
ceived, its function is to report the happenings 
of the world that surrounds it. Its responsibil- 
ity is to mirror, not make, the news, and in doing 
so to reach into every type of human activity 
which has a significant bearing upon the interest 
and welfare of its readers. One of the important 
sources from which it gleans news is higher edu- 
eation, where scholarly thought and scientific 
study are continually making impacts upon social 
and economic progress. In its contacts with 
higher-education institutions its responsibility 
is not to them or to higher education itself, but 
to the publie. 

A motive foreign to the college and university 
pattern occupies a prominent place in the news- 
paper’s pattern: this is the profit motive. Con- 
trolling as it does the very existence of the news- 
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paper, it is dominant in all the functions this 
agency performs. 


DatTA ASSEMBLED 


(1) The educational institutions and the news. 
papers included in this investigation have a wide 
range: the colleges and universities from enro). 
ments of 200 to 26,000; the newspapers from 
paid circulations of 7,000 to half a million. The 
news policies of the two agencies vary accord- 
ingly. 

(2) It is customary for institutions of higher 
education to maintain in one form or another 
news, or press, bureaus. Their bureaus vary in 
size from one with ten or more staff members to 
those with single directors who devote only part 
of their time to news-bureau work. 

(3) The larger newspapers maintain |oeal cor- 
respondents, usually students, at each college 
and university in their territories. 
part of the higher-education news they use, how- 
ever, comes to them from press services—the 
Associated Press, the United Press and Interna- 
tional News Service—and from syndicates. The 
smaller papers depend primarily on 
bureaus for college and university news, sports 
and society news excepted. 

(4) The bulk of news on higher education 
published by newspapers is “campus chitchat.” 

(5) A surprising amount of the news released 
by news bureaus is published by the newspapers, 
yet less than 5 per cent. of the total news space 
of the forty-six newspapers included in this in- 
vestigation is devoted to college and university 
news. 

(6) Newspapermen complain that news sent 
to them by news bureaus is too light and 
“chaffy.” The men in the educational news 
bureaus complain that newspapermen are more 
interested in the readibility than in the quality 
of the news sent to them and state that accept- 
ances and rejections of their news prove this. 

(7) There is a significant recent increase 10 
the amount of natural science news published and 
a rapidly developing sense of a need for more 
social science news on the part of the new» 
papers. 

(8) Seldom do stories on higher education 
appear on the front pages of daily papel 
“Class news” is usually carried in special se- 
tions, and the bulk of the balance of college and 
university news stories appears as “fillers.” 


The greater 


news 
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9) There is a noticeable lack of special stories 
and features articles from higher educational 
institutions in the press. 

(10) There is also a noteworthy lack of fol- 
up stories by news-bureau men on the im- 


ant events of higher education which they 


low- 
port 
report to the daily press. 

(11) In the main, the amount of editorial dis- 


cussion of higher edueation carried by the news- 


papers is generous. 

(12) Few eonelusive facts on censorship are 
available, but no more than a normal amount of 
censorship of news appears to be employed by 
the thirty-two colleges and universities included 


in this investigation. 

The use of propaganda—defined as the 
attempt to “put one’s best foot forward”—is 
admitted by every college and university included 

investigation; but obnoxious use of propa- 
not a serious element in the general 
situation. 
(14) The use of photographie illustrations in 
lere and university news is increasing rap- 
(15) Limited funds restrict activities of all 
news bureaus and most newspapers in respect 
to adequate coverage of higher-education news. 
(16) Selectivity is the dominant factor in 
publishing college and university as well as 
other types of news. Personal judgment, ex- 
perience and a “sixth sense” which enables him 
to know what people like to read in newspapers 
control the newspaperman in his selection of 
Other factors than personal ones also 
influence rejection of higher-education news; 
chiet among these are abrupt and unexpected 
happenings which demand other use of available 


Spe Ce. 


hews, 


(17) Two special problems confront the diree- 
tor of the college or university news bureau: 
(a) he is expected to show “results” to his em- 
ployer; (b) the average editor looks upon him 
as a natural adjunet of his own reportorial 
‘quipment and thus feels free to eriticize him 
and to make demands of him which he ean not 
always fulfil. 

(18) The relations of higher institutions of 
learning and the newspapers are affected by the 
lact that, in common with all other agencies, 
these two are steadily undergoing changes in 
"esponse to routine social progress. 
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INFERENCES DRAWN FORM THESE DATA 


(1) Better relations between educational in- 
stitutions and newspapers are likely to result 
from a earefully organized study of each other 
by both groups. Subjects for study could in- 
clude: responsibilities, functions, problems, pos- 
sible avenues of improving service and coopera- 
tive possibilities. 

(2) The American people constitute a third 
party which must not be forgotten by educa- 
tional institutions and the press when these two 
agencies consider their particular relations. 

(3) A very real opportunity exists for educa- 
tional institutions and newspapers jointly to 
contribute to an enlargement of the public- 
mindedness of students; also for the newspaper, 
as well as the college and university, profitably 
to explore new fields of thought and record the 
“upward strivings of man.” 

(4) Higher-education institutions and news- 
papers, working together in harmony and with 
understanding, can do much toward educating 
the public; they can help the people to know 
what the truth is, and they can know how to 
present truth so the ordinary man ean under- 
stand it. 

(5) No newspaper staff is an adequate labora- 
tory; it can well turn to the college and univer- 
sity for help on authoritative information, since 
the two agencies by helping each other can serve 
the public better. 

(6) More benefit will accrue to both groups 
from attempting to discover new means of im- 
provement than from indulging in adverse eriti- 
cism of each other. 

(7) The present tendency of newspapermen 
to regard some event as a news “hook” to 


“hang”’ stories on, while indispensable, is a dis- 


turbing factor in the relations of educators and 
newspapermen which invites study by both 
groups. 

(8) Educators and newspapermen might well 
attempt better to define the term news and 
understand more clearly its nature and mean- 
ing. 

(9) The members of both groups have an 
opportunity to solidify their mutual relations 
and make more secure their individual positions 
by standing shoulder to shoulder in firm support 
of academic freedom and freedom of the press. 

(10) The use by the newspapers of students 
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as campus correspondents is a policy which can 
be improved by applying the rule that only 
mature persons with considerable actual news- 
paper experience should be appointed to these 
positions; where a school of journalism exists 
on a campus, the newspapers can benefit by con- 
sulting it as to the appointment of correspon- 


dents. 

(11) In dealing with the problem of securing 
better reporting of higher-education news, col- 
leges and universities can provide an educational 
process which will produce graduates who can 
serve effectively as newspapermen, and news- 
papers can employ reporters who are better edu- 


cated, more comprehending and more interested 
in the college and university for its own sake. 

(12) It is difficult to have specialists in the 
news-room representing every field in the college 
and university; but such a goal is worth striving 
tor. 

(13) Both the quality and the quantity of 
news submitted by news bureaus to the press 
could very well be subjected to careful scrutiny 
looking toward their improvement. 

(14) Seientifie news challenges a better hand- 
ling than it now receives at the hands of both 
news bureaus and newspapermen. 

(15) There is need of finding some means by 
which faculty members of higher institutions can 
be made more news conscious and less reluctant 
to have their academic activities known to the 
newspapers. 

(16) One conerete, practical plan by which 
faculty members can aid themselves, their insti- 
tutions and the newspapers is for experts among 
the newspapers 
illuminates the 


them to make available to 


authoritative material which 
news. 

(17) Feature 
subjects can be used much more than they are 


now being used by press-bureau men in serving 


articles on higher-education * 


the newspapers. 

(18) More use of skilfully prepared follow- 
up stories on important college and university 
events would aid in improving the relations 
between the groups. 

(19) Improvement in the quality of helpful 
editorial opinion, as reflected in both written 
editorials and the establishment of constructive 
policies relative to higher education in the news 
rooms, is important enough to deserve study. 
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(20) A careful study by both educators anq 
newspapermen of the nature and influenee of 
censorship in connection with college and univer. 
sity news offers the possibility of fruitful results, 

(21) The same is true of propaganda, whieh, 
however, because it can be more vicious and eon. 
sequently more dangerous, calls for more care 
by news-bureau men in studying and controlling 
its use, even in its present mild form. 

(22) The lack of funds is a pressing indi. 
vidual problem of both higher institutions and 
newspapers. 

(23) Considerable improvement is possible 
in the selection of news-bureau men. The pres- 
ent policy of some higher institutions to select 
from their faculties or staffs persons without 
specialized training in public relations and news- 
paper work may properly be scrutinized eriti- 
cally. Especially is this true in view of the 
pressing need for news bureaus to improve and 
emphasize the quality of their releases to the 
newspapers; only correspondents with experi- 
ence and judgment are capable of produeing 
news of high quality. 

Rex F. Hartow 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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